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The Newfoundland Caribou 


By G. R. Godden 


N the optimistic language of guide 

book literature, Newfoundland has 

been frequently described as a “ver- 
itable deer park,” and allowing for a cer- 
tain rosiness of view, characteristic of 
such publications, the expression gives a 
fairly accurate idea of the greater part of 
the interior of the island. 

One of the most lasting impressions left 
upon the mind of the sportsman who has 
traveled through Newfoundland is that 
made by the abundant traces of the pres- 
ence of deer. Once removed from near 
civilization, the marshes and barrens are 
intersected with the beaten paths, or 
“leads,” as they are locally known, used 
for centuries by the animals in their mi- 
grations. In the north, on the route of 
the annual migration, at certain points 
where their lines converge, the whole 
country is a network of these leads, worn 
in places a foot deep to the solid rock. In 
all directions the narrow brown lines 
stretch out across the barren open coun- 
try, like a gigantic spider's web. The 
guides are fully aware of the presence of 
these trails, and, in “packing” across coun- 

“lly continue to follow one; and 
used to-day in their 
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numbers of tracks that the whole coun- 
try was alive with game. The Indians, 
however, named him “Ah-teek,” the wan- 
derer, and the explanation of the numer- 
ous tracks lies in the name. The caribou 
is a migratory animal, moving south in 
the autumn, and northward to its breeding 
grounds in the spring. The autumnal 
migration takes place in September and 
October, the does, fawns and young stags 
moving south first, followed later by the 
old stags. Their movements are largely 
influenced by the weather. An early sea- 
son means an early migration, the first 
fall of snow hurrying them on their way 
south. The spring movement begins in 
March with the melting of the snow. It 
is a fine sight to lie near one of the main 
routes of travel and watch the long lines 
traverse the narrow paths in single file. 
In the old days, the Indian ambushed 
them in some narrow defile, constructed 
deer-fences, similar to the methods em- 
ployed in capturing elephants in India, or 
killed them wholesale when swimming 
the rivers and lakes. 
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complement, and entrains for home with 
his venison. Luckily for the preservation 
of the caribou, they are, as most game, 
uncertain in their movements, and many 
weary days have to be spent at times in 
waiting. Many of the guides assert that 
large numbers, becoming wiser, cross the 
track in the night, or winter on either 
side of it. 

The winter in the vicinity of the Top- 
sails, where most of this class of shooting 
is done, is not conducive to long watch- 
ing from early dawn to dewy eve—most 
of the days on the high barren country in 
October and November being “dewy eve” 
with fog, rain or sleet-storm. Great num- 
bers of caribou, however, do not cross 
the track at all, summering among the 
plateaus and forests in the center of the 
island, and moving south in the autumn, 
in the direction of Fortune and Hermit- 
age Bays. 

The most sportsmanlike method of hunt- 
ing is that adopted by those who wish to 
combine the excitement of the chase 
with the charm of traveling over a new 
and wild country. The island is dotted 
with hundreds of “ponds,” as they are 
known locally, from the size of a duck 
pond to that of Grand Lake, which is 
nearly sixty miles long. These are con- 
nected by clear, rapid, rocky rivers, all 
leading to the high country, where grow 
the which the caribou feeds. 
Although canoeing on such streams -is 
very different from that in the great riv- 
ers of North America, or the slow- 
moving waterways of the English Low- 
lands, it is possible with a strong canoe to 
travel some distance into the interior. This, 
on most of the rivers, means time, and a 
good deal of dragging over sand-bars, 
portaging across necks of land between 
bends, and pulling over rapids and bad 
water. Although not a mountainous 
country compared with the Alps or any 
of the mountainous chains of Europe, the 
land rises rapidly from the sea, and the 
course of the rivers is swift and tortuous. 
Such rivers, hard to negotiate, it is true, 
have the charm which difficult country 
possesses: the thick growth of fir, spruce 
and birch along the banks, the many 
small waterfalls, the surprising clearness 
of the water, tinged with brown in the 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF A RIVER VOYA 
IN THE LAND OF CANON AND DES! 


By George Alexander F, 


Photographs by George Wharton Jam 


O know something of the stupendous 
7 force end grandeur of the Colorado 

River, one must be launched on its 
swiftly flowing currents and “stay by the 
job,” to use an expressive Western term, 
Icng enough to get acquainted with it. I 
have often seen the Colorado from its 
banks at Puma, at Parker, at Needles; I 
have plashed in its waters in the gorge of 
the Grand Cafion, but, until making the 
trip down from Needles, I had no adequate 
conception of the stream. 

We hear and read a great deal about the 
Grand Cafion, which is certainly an in- 
comparable work of Nature. Is fame so 
overshadows everything in connection 
with the Colorado, that many people think 
there is nothing else on the river worth 
seeing. Yet for nearly its entire length of 
2,000 miles, from away up in Wyoming 
down to the Gulf of California, it flows 
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would justly becéue sam canes 
its way to the sea, the Colorado met with 
more than the usual obstructions in the 
way of opposing mountain ranges, which 
have resulted in a succession of appalling 
cafions and turbulent rapids, so that only 
for the last 500 miles of its course can 
it be traversed by boats in safety. Wher- 
ever it intersects a mountain range (and 
it does this almost continuously), it flows 
perforce through grim black cafions, at 
times with walls narrow and precipitous, 
so that, in places, not even an Arizona sun 
can gain entrance to the water below. I 
do not now refer to the Grand Cafior; 
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achievement. Here an enormous mass of 
red porphyry in the midst of the black 
malapai, then tier on tier of gray-white 
shale or whiter porphyry, which in turn 
are supplanted by masses of schist, merg- 
ing their varied tones according to the 
changing position from which we view 
them, as well as the direction from which 
they receive the light. The dominant fea- 
ture of this mystical desert land, that 
which impresses one most, is the gleam- 
ing, shimmering, ever-present,, inacces- 
sible mountains. Here are enthroned the 
genii which lure men, inviting, challeng- 
ing, impelling, holding out as the goal 
chance of fortune or the attainment of an 
imaged frame of mind. I like to think it 
may well be possible that many a pros- 
pector, rough, uncouth though he be as to 
exterior, but with the high ideals that 
come to some who live apart from the 
world, is lured into these high places as 
much by the beauty, the mysticism of it 
all, as by more sordid motives. 

We made the trip late in November, a 
favorable time, as there is apt to be a 
moderate flow of water at that season. 
The river is at its highest in June and 
July, when the snows in the Rockies are 
melting. One can understand that with a 
watershed such as the Colorado has, start- 
ing from the continental divide, Pike’s 
Peak and Gray’s Peak contributing their 
quota, and draining an area of 240,000 
square miles, the river gets up some in 
time of flood. The flow at high water is 
given by the government engineers at 40,- 
000 cubic feet per second, and driftwood 
has been found in ledges of the cliffs in 
the cafions at a height of fifty feet above 
the low-water mark. Needless to say 
that any one contemplating such a trip had 
better not undertake it when the river is 
in flood. It is at its lowest in mid-winter 
and in the early fall, and at low water the 
trip had probably better be made in a 
boat on account of the numerous sand- 
bars that would be met with then. As 
it was, we ran aground a few times in 
spite of every precaution, but had no dif- 
ficulty in getting off again. 

On account of the amount of luggage 
we had to carry—trunks, camping equip- 
ment, etc—we found on reaching Needles 
that the ordinary Indian boats to be had 


there would not be large enough; so we 
had a raft constructed of a kind commonly 
in use on the Colorado for long trips, and 
which answered the purpose admirably. It 
was. sixteen feet long and five feet wide, 
with a guard eighteen inches high on 
sides and ends. The floor boards were 
nailed on to 2x4 timber set eighteen inches 
apart, with the timbers inside. There was 
another floor on top of this, so that it 
was dry under foot. We placed the order 
at 10 a.m. and by evening of the same day 
the craft was completed. The lumber is 
dry in this country, and the orly calking 
necessary was to put about three inches of 
water in the boat overnight. By morning 
it had swollen to such an extent that it 
was practically watertight before launch- 
ing. A pair of eight-foot oars completed 
the outfit. The weight of the cargo 
amounted to half a ton, including passen- 
gers, and she drew but four inches of 
water—an important feature in navigating 
a river where sandbars are a continual 
menace. It requires three men to handle 
a craft of this kind: one to steer and di- 
rect, and a man at each oar, the strong 
cross-currents occasionally encountered 
making vigorous rowing necessary to keep 
from going on the rocks. In general, how- 
ever, no rowing is done except where it 
is necessary to keep in the channel and 
out of the hazardous cross-currents. 

We made the trip leisurely. For the 
most part we floated idly with the cur- 
rent; some days not more than twenty-five 
miles were compassed. When a favorable 
location for a night camp presented it- 
self anywhere along midafternoon, our 
journey for the day was ended. The 
camps formed agreeable breaks in the trip. 
The camp-fire at night is the reward for 
the labors and trials of the day, and is a 
pleasant feature of the trip to look back 
upon. Firewood is plentiful alongshore, 
although scarce in all desert lands. The 
sound sleep under the stars in the pure 
desert air is not least, let me add, among 
the benefits which a‘trip of this kind con- 
fers. Not even the visit of a catamount, 
which occurred toward morning during 
our second night’s camp. was sufficient to 
disturb the equanimity of any of the party. 
In a highly mineralized region such as 
this, the chief occupation will be mining; 
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it has a fascination that no other pursuit 
affords, and formed a staple subject of 
conversation over the camp-fire. My com- 
panions were mining men on the way to 
their claims, well versed in the traditions 
of the region, and many a story pertain- 
ing to the old mining camps of fifty years 
back were retold on these evenings—vivid 
pictures of the lawless frontier community, 
where the revolver and knife settled ali 
disputes. The storm-center of these san- 
guinary encounters was a mining town 
named Aubrey on the bank of the river, 
near to where we camped one night. Some 
of the adobe houses are still standing on 
the hillside back from the river, mute evi- 
dences of its past. Though now given 
over to the coyote and the bobcat, Aubrey 
was a scene of great activity at one time, 
with a population of several hundred in- 
habitants. Connected with these tragic 
narratives was often some story of a lost 
mine, lost through the sudden death of 
the owner, who had succeeded in keeping 
intact to the end the secret of its loca- 
tion. Stories of lost mines of great wealth 
are current everywhere in these regions; 
every prospector has a store of them, and 
one may be sure they are uppermost in 
his mind when in the hills. Speculation is 
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still rife as to the location of the Dutch- 
man’s mine, and of those of French Louis 
and California Joe, all of them supposed 
to be valuable gold propositions. In those 
times miners frequently did not fiie loca- 
tions, even of valuable finds. It would 
have necessitated a long journey, for one 
thing; often they had their own reasons 
for keeping their identity secret. Filing a 
claim would have required a surname, 
something often dispensed with as being 
superfluous. They were just “Big Pete,” 
or “French Louis” or “California Joe,” as 
the case may have been. When they made 
a strike they kept it secret; when they 
died (many died suddenly with their boots 
on) their secrets died with them. Obvi- 
ously, no wills were made or parting in- 
junctions given in such cases, and this 
will explain why prospectors of a succeed- 
ing generation still circle Riverside Moun- 
tain on the California side in the hope of 
finding French Louis’s mine, originally 
worked by two Frenchmen who shot one 
another to death in a drunken carouse at 
Aubrey, taking the secret of the mine with 
them; or why weary days are spent in the 
Mojave wash, up in the Bill Williams 
country in the effort to locate the mine of 
California Joe, who, after prospecting 
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there for a few days, returned with the in- 
formation that he had “struck it rich,” 
and was murdered at Aubrey the night 
of his return by a Mojave Indian in mis- 
take for the postmaster. This official had 
incurred the enmity of the Indian, and 
had luckily given up his bed to Joe for 
the night. 

A great river, as regards its length 
as well as its volume of water, the Colo- 
rado can hardly be said to serve any use- 
ful purpose. It is not navigable in any 
true sense of the word (with possible ex- 
ception of the short stretch from Yuma 
te the Gulf of California), owing to the 
swiftness of its currents, its ever-changing 
channels, its rocky course and the great 
variation in the volume of its waters. The 
very elements that render it awe-inspiring 
prevent it from being useful.* A water- 
course can be said to serve a useful pur- 
pose only when navigable, and this the 
Colorado is not, nor can it be made so 
without the expenditure of so vast a sum 
that the advantages sought would be in- 
significant in comparison. Engineers un- 
der the direction of the federal government 
have gone over the course time and again 
during the past fifty years seeking some 
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feasible project for improving it, but in 
every case an adverse report had to be 
made. 

Yet it serves a higher purpose than 
that of utility. Among the arts the 
things we most esteem, the masterpieces 
of sculpture and painting, or great musi- 
cal compositions, none of these are for 
everyday life, nor can they be put to any 
practical use. They are apart from com- 
mon things—reserved only for our best 
moments, and for this very reason are 
prized the more. As a nation we can well 
afford to have the Colorado reserved for 
these higher purposes. For the 2,000 
miles of its course it is unique among 
rivers, a masterpiece of Nature, incompar- 
able in the majesty of its surroundings, 
and we may well be content with it as 
it is. Perhaps the highest praise that can 
be bestowed on it is that it can never be 
“improved.” 

Twice in its history has the Colorado 
heen conquered in its most impregnable 
strongholds, each time by Major Powell, 
who traversed it from Green River in 
Wyoming, embarking at an altitude of 
6,075 feet above sea-level, to a point be- 
low the Grand Cafion where the altitude 
is less than 1,000 feet. This was in 1869 
and again in 1871, when Mr. Frederick S. 
Dellenbaugh was one of the party; but 
the risks encountered on both ex- 
peditions were so appalling that it 
will be a long time, if ever, before 
other voyageurs will attempt this por- 
tion of the river. 


The Wilderness Charm 


By Donald R. O'Brien 


No palace proud with ivy’d wails, 
No dreams of wealth my fancies lure; 
Ne’er would a life in gloomy halls 
My soul endure 


Mine the untrammeled wilderness, 
Where, mingling soft with lilting breeze, 
The notes of feathered Orpheus 
My longings cas« 
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When in the sunset’s golden rays 
The forest bids farewell to day, 
\bout my camp-fire’s cheerful blaze 

I hold full sway. 


To glide, my silent bark unseen, 
Throughout the mystic realms of night 
Adown some moonlit river’s sheen, 


Be my delight 
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“ Rain-in-the-Face’ 


? 


THE STORY OF A DAY'S 
TROUTING IN WYOMING 


By Conrad Lueke 


OW, let us move our chairs over to 

the fire and have some story-telling. 

The meal is over, and if you'll all do 
your little stunt and not hedge I will 
start the ball rolling. I'll tell you a fishing 
story, a story of trouting back in good old 
Wyoming. Good old Wyoming, indeed! 
I surely love its “rocks and rills” and its 
“woods and templed hills.” That was the 
last fishing trip I made in Wyoming, the 
day I caught “Rain-in-the-face.” No, not 
the Indian; it was “close season” on In- 
dians when I lived there; “Rain-in-the- 
face” was a trout. According to local tra- 
dition he was a grizzly bear, a bob-cat and 
a trout all in one. It seems that some 
fisherman who had been so fortunate—or 
unfortunate, just as you like—as to hook 
him, had torn off a part of his lower jaw 
and the U. P. agent at Rock River station 
dubbed him “Rain-in-the-face.” That same 
agent, according to his own story, got 
hlack in the face trying to catch him, but 
did not have the luck. He was so anxious 
that I believe if there had been a construc- 
tion gang at work in the vicinity, that 
“key-tickler” would have stolen a stick of 
dynamite and gone fishing in anarchist 
style. 

We had been at Hanna, that forsaken 
desert village on the Carbon “cut-off,” for 
a week. The U. P. has a coal mine there, 
which had been inconsiderate enough to 
blow up, killing a few hundred Finns, 
more or less. Digging Finns, or parts of 
Finns, out of a hole in the ground, is 
gruesome business and tends to make one 
sad and heavy feeling; so when Brooks, 
the mine superintendent, informed us one 
night, when at dinner on our private car, 
that we could skiddoo, he having things in 
such shape that matters could be taken 
care of with his mine force, we all felt 


relieved. I was working for Parker at 
the time. Parker was “super” of the 
mountain division. As well as we liked 
Brooks’ message, we ate in silence, the 
effects of the past strenuous week. There 
were four at dinner, not counting Brooks; 
Whitney, the assistant superintendent of 
the Eastern district—big, fat, genial 
“Whit”; Doctor Barker from Cheyenne, 
who had some local fame because Owen 
Wister stuck him in “The Virginian”; Mr. 
Parker, the boss, a fisherman if ever one 
lived, and myself. I thought I’d relieve 
the strain somewhat and started in to tell 
the story of Rain-in-the-face. I had hardly 
uttered the word “trout,” when the whole 
table shouted “let’s go fishing.” Parker 
was willing—anxious, in fact—so it was 
quickly arranged. I was hot-footed over 
to the depot with instructions to stop “102” 
and have the “ori” picked up and taken 
to Rock River. We were going to gather 
in Rain-in-the-face and as many of his 
spotted tribe as we could. I also wired 
Rock River to dig up a team and wagon 
and have them on hand early the next 
morning. When I got back from the de- 
pot everybody was getting ready to go to 
bed, and I did likewise. We had not 
slept very much the iast few nights and we 
intended to get an early start the next 
day. As soon as “Ishy,” the Jap, had our 
berths fixed, we crawled in, and by the 
time “102” picked us up, we were sound 
asleep, ana were still sleeping when it 
“kicked” us in on the siding at Rcck 
River—or “RI,” as we called it, that be- 
ing the dispatcher’s call. 

Ishiwara woke us at five, with a fine and 
dandy breakfast on the table and a basket 
of lunch all fixed up. Looking out of the 
window I saw our team with “Wild Jake” 
on the front seat. Jake was my especial 
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meat. I think he had an idea that I be- 
lieved some, if not all, of his gory tales 
of slaughter of Indians and big game, 
while I would sit and egg him on with 
expressions of awe and wonder. Well, 
to make a long story short, we were on 
the wagon in a jiffy and cutting straight 
across the prairie for Six Mile. Six Mile 
Creek was a tributary of Rock River, and 
happened to be the reservation of our 
friend Rain-in-the-face. The next morn- 
ing was of the usual Wyoming variety, but 
especially beautiful to us, after our hor- 
rible week. The sun was rising over the 
Laramie Range, and threw a golden shim- 
mer upon the short grass prairie. In the 
west rose the tips of the Medicine Bew 
hills, and on the south the lone peak of 
Elk Mountain showed where the “Red 
Gods” lived. There had been a little blow 
the day before, and Elk Mountain had 
on a white hat. Everybody enjoyed in- 
haling the pure, rarefied ozone. Shortly 
Jake called our attention to a coyote, and 
we all piled off for a little target practice. 
I had slipped a .30-30 under the seat for 
just such an event, since very often we 
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would see a coyote or a black bear when 
out fishing. The boss took first shot but 
was away off on his range. Then Doc 
took the rifle, remarking “Haven’t you 
fellows lived up here long enough to know 
the distances yet?” Well, Doc evidently 
had not lived there long enough himself, 
for his shot went a mile beyond. I think 
my shot went a little to one side. Finaily 
Jake got disgusted, took the gun from 
Whit and plugged the beast square the 
first shot. The nonchalance of his work 
was beautiful to behold. Those Western 
broncho-twisters do their hair-lifting 
stunts in the most matter-of-fact “do-this- 
every-day,” “nuthin’-to-it” sort of way that 
would make an actor sit up and take no- 
tice. Jake wanted to drive over and pick 
up the carcass, so he could collect the two 
dollars bounty; but we were too crazy to 
get fishing, and would not let him. 

Doc had some new patent skeeter dope 
along with him, and, as our tormentors 
were beginning to get thick, he brought it 
forth and we greaséd up. Right here let 
me tell you, and you tell your friends, that 
if you ever go to Wyoming for the pur- 
pose of fishing for trout, go well heeled 
with by-dope. For there’s mosquitoes— 
that’s one crop they raise without irriga- 
tion. Pretty soon Whit got impatient and 
began putting his rod together.  Finaily 
he had his line rigged and the leader and 
cast on, in spite of our protests against his 
taking such an unfair handicap. About 
two miles from Six Mile Creek we had to 
ford Rock River, and Whit threw his flies 
in—‘‘to get the kinks out of the leader,” 
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he said. Well, a half-pound mountain trout 
hit his Brown Hackle and took the kinks 
out of the leader in a manner he did not 
anticipate. Of course we all gave him 
instructions how to land the fish, which 
put Whit up in the air. Finally the trout 
dove between the spokes in the hind wheel 
directly below the excited fisherman, and 
if I had not jumped out and grabbed Mr. 
Trout, he would have gotten away. Not 
that we all cared so much about losing 
the trout; but we were four men fishing 
out of one fly-book, and, as a consequence, 
the market on trout flies that day was 
above par. This catch of Whit’s made us 
feel the jollier. As we drove on, Jake 
told of driving a team back in “New- 
brasky” with two hunters killing chicken 
from the wagon—‘but, shore’n hell this 
is the first time I see trout caught thata- 
way.” 

We hit Six Mile about 7:30 a.m. . As 
soon as the wagon stopped, the whole out- 
fit, except Jake, jumped out and splashed 
around in the water. I heard Jake mut- 
ter something about scaring Rain-in-the- 
face off the reservation, but that did not 
stop us. Jake never was effective with 
railroad men, however successful he was 
in putting it over the “haymakers” at Cos- 
griff’s saloon. We tossed up for position 
and I got stuck, along with Whitney. I 
was to cut across country for a half or 
three-quarters of a mile and fish down- 
stream; while poor Whit had the same 
pedestrian stunt, but was to fish upstream. 
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After getting a bunch of the flies and 
putting them under my hatband, I started 
off at a lope, meeting the stream a good 
piece from the wagon, and casting for 
the first time where a lot of range cows 
were standing in the water drinking. Six 
Mile is a beautiful trout brook. Not large 
at no time so wide that one could not 
jump across—and when wading you sel- 
dom get wet above the knees. Of course, 
in the holes, the water was quite deep and 
black. Like all Wyoming trout streams, 
its waters are exceedingly cold and very 
clear. At times it ran smoothly without 
a ripple; then, for no apparent reason it 
would get rough and show its teeth. Rocks 
were plentifully strewn in its channel, and 
among these rocks we got our best fishing. 

Quite often a huge granite boulder 
would be found lodged in the stream’s bed, 
and around it the waters would swirl and 
boil. After probably an hour’s fishing I 
came to just such a place. The rock all 
but dammed up the creek, standing six or 
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seven feet above the water. At the foot 
of the rock a deep hole had been washed 
by the swift current, and I rightly judged 
I should get some fish out of it. The 
banks were high, even with the tops of 
the rocks, and the channels on either side 
were not over a foot or two in width. 
You can imagine what sort of commotion 
swift water would make under such cir- 
cumstances. Two small trout I caught on 
the very first cast. I had but two flies on 
at the time. The second and third casts 
resulted in nothing. Then I started up 
the bank, intending to walk around. Half 
way up I turned and cast again. Imme- 
diately I had my hands full. The sudden- 
ness of it caused me to sit down on the 
steep, gravelly bank, and very promptly I 
slipped back into the water. With the 
slack thus gained my fish was enabled to 
get past the rock and into the pool be- 
low, and so we fought it out, foes un- 
He was not such a large fellow— 
twelve or fourteen inches, probably—but a 
royal fighter. Of course I could not tell 
what he was doing, whether leaping, sulk- 
ing or swimming about, but fought him 
strictly according to Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules. When I felt a little “give,” 
I'd press the button (I was using an auto- 
matic reel at the time), and when he got 
strong, I let him have a little time. 

My chief concern was to keep the line 
away from the rock, as I knew it would 
soon fray and part if allowed to rub‘on 
the jagged sides. After some fighting 
I tried to draw my trout to me, but dis- 
covered that this would not be possible. 
The water was much too swift for that 
in the narrow channels. How I got up 
the steep bank and around to the other 
side, without losing my fish, I do not 
know; but I did, and landed him on the 
bank. When I hove in sight, the trout 
made a gallant attempt to swim up past 
the rock; but he was all in, and after a 
tug or two I drew him to the bank and 
flopped him out. I had no landing net. 

While it was but three-quarters of a 
mile from the wagon to where I waded in, 
I had at least three miles of water to 
fish back, two-thirds of it probably not dis- 
turbed by a fisherman for a year. After 
the fight behind the rock, nothing of in- 
terest happened. I'd pick a_ speckled 


seen. 


beauty out of every hole and riffle on the 
way down, and they were all very nice 
trout. Just as I realized that I was hun- 
gry, the wagon came into sight. The 
other men were already seated on the 
bank, cleaning their catch, and as each 
fish was cleaned it was placed on the 
They made a pretty picture, those 
brilliant red-and-green-spotted mountain 
trout, with their white bellies on the dark 
green grass which grew quite thick along 
the water’s edge. I looked over the rows 
quickly to see if Rain-in-the-face had been 
captured, and was pleased to note that 
he was not. You see I was ambitious to 
catch him myself. 

When our fish were cleaned and packed 
fresh washed our 
hands and made for the grub basket. Old 
Jake was snoring in the wagon-bed. I 
slipped a small trout down his shirt, which 
brought him out of the wagon on the 
jump. And then he pawed and stamped 
around, clutching at the slippery thing in 
his trouser’s leg which he thought was a 
live frog. 

When we opened our basket we found 
that the Jap had allowed each of us two 
sandwiches apiece, and that Oriental was 
made the object of some truly artistic 
cussing. I am sure that we were hungrier 
after eating those two sandwiches than be- 
fore. Old Jake was especially bitter. 
What evil things he said about all Japs 
in general and “Ishy” in particular, I don’t 
care to repeat. I told Jake that inasmuch 
as he had done nothing but sleep all that 
morning while we four men were work 
ing hard, [I could see no reason for his 


grass. 


away in grass, we 


being so hungry; which remark only 
brought forth another consignment of 


cuss-words. 

I don’t know what we would have done 
if I had not found some salt. Half of 
our sandwiches were made of hard-boiled 
eggs and slices of fried bacon, and the Jap 
had wrapped up a quantity of salt for sea- 
soning. Jake soon had a fire going, and 
all five gathered round it, Indian fashion, 
each with a trout impaled on a sharpened 
stick. How we wished for the bread of 
our sandwiches. It would have been bet- 


ter with broiled trout than with bacon and 
g We ate about a third of our 
catch. I accused Jake of eating fifteen 


be riled eggs. 
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trout, which he indignantly denied. In- 
dignantly, with Jake, meant with the usual 
fireworks. At any rate, I knew I had 
eaten at least five, and that Jake could 
broil and eat trout three times as fast. 
\fter we had stuffed ourselves we 
stretched out on the grass and smoked. 
The Boss had along a bunch of cigars, 
given him by Gen. Luke Wright, who had 
brought them over from the Philippines. 
Each cigar was wrapped in tinfoil, and 
was as black as the ace of spades. By 
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deal of fuss in this stretch of water in 
the morning. I was about to turn back 
and fish up to the wagon, when I per- 
ceived a dark hole about ten yards be- 
low with a fallen cottonwood directly over 
it. I felt, even before I cast, that if Rain- 
in-the-face was still in Six Mile, he had 
his tepee, or whatever he called his hang- 
ing-out-place, under that log. I made a 
number of casts, covering the hole thor- 
oughly, but no rise. Then I thought of a 
fly I had not used that day—one I had 








A FEW SIX MILE TROUT 


George, they were strong! You have 
probably smoked cigars that made you 
want to get in a small room and plug vp 
the key-hole; well, these cigars made you 
want to get out in the middle of a million- 
acre range. After our cigars we had a 
nap of thirty minutes or so, and then we 
started in to fish again—-that is, Whit and 
I did. The Boss, Doc and Jake were all 
tangled up in an argument over the range 
war of ’84, and it looked like a hopeless 
job to get them loose; so we went off and 
left them. Whit went up and I went 
downstream. The fishing was indifferent. 
[ presume the Boss had kicked up a good 





purchased in Denver some time before 
upon the assurance of the clerk that it was 
sure death in Colorado waters. His sister 
designed it and had christened it the 
“Gunnison.” It was a white fly with a 
black wing; a good deal like a Captain, 
but no tag. I put it on, taking off the 
Professor I was using for a tail fly. 

That Gunnison fly never got wet! As it 
was hovering over the water, preparing to 
alight in that artistic manner usual with 
my casts (ahem!), something shot out of 
the darkness under that cottonwood log, 
grabbed Mr. Gunnison, did a double flop 
and shot back, He hooked himself good 
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and strong in his eagerness to destroy. I 
never could have struck. If there is such 
a thing as “fish-ague,” I had it. Not un- 
til I felt a succession of sharp tugs on my 
line did I “come to.” The first thing I 
did was to give the automatic three or 
four turns to tighten the tension. Taking 
the line in my left hand, I opened up the 
throttle and pulled him out to open water; 
and then you should have seen that fish! 
With all the dignity of a Mississippi 
steamer he swam up the creek, paying ab- 
solutely no attention to the line. I dropped 
the slack in my left hand and let him have 
all the line he wanted, but with the reel 
open and with the full tension of the 
spring on. When about fifty feet away, 
he stopped suddenly, turned about and 
came back to me like a flash. 

No doubt you have all read about how 
unsportsmanlike it is to use an automatic 
reel, but I want to say that no fly fisher- 
man using a click reel would have landed 
that fish. He would have had a paralytic 
stroke in his right arm, and Rain-in-the- 
face would be still at large, defying the 
authorities. With the strong tension I 
had on the line, he kept the-rod_ well 
curved and gave me the hardest battle of 
my life. Way up on the hill Whit was 
hallooing, “Hurry up, we're waiting for 
you.” But they could have gone on and 
left me to walk back before I'd have 
given up that fight. For fifteen minutes 
that trout and I “wrassled,” and the ‘end 
was a fitting one for such a noble fish. No 
“belly up” for him. He put all his ef- 
forts into a spurt for a hole under the 
log and succeeded in getting back there, 
and then a funny thing happened. I low- 
ered the tip of the rod, only to see the 
line floating loosely on the water. Im- 
agine my chagrin, despair, distress, and 
everything else. When I raised the rod 
the line would tighten, but it was firm— 
less like a fish than a snag. I reasoned 
that he had twisted my line around a 
branch, snagging it and breaking loose. 
As I was already wet up to the waist, I 
waded right into the hole and reached un- 
der the water for the fly; and there was 
my fish, jammed in the crotch between the 
main trunk and a good sized branch. 

When he felt my fingers, he gave a few 
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feeble flaps; but I had him by the gills, and 
he was mine. Oh, he was the “big chief” 
all right! The identification was com- 
plete. His lower jaw had healed, but it 
was all out of gear. I gave him the knife 
right there, and, as I could not get him in 
the creel, slipped him in the back pocket of 
my hunting coat. The happiest fisherman 
in the State of Wyoming, and grinning 
like the proverbial Cheshire kitten, I 
trotted back to the wagon and jumped 
aboard, disregarding the abuse being 
heaped on me for procrastinating, as Doc 
called it. I was about to display my prize 
when Jake began to tell of catching the 
biggest trout ever taken in Wyoming, for 
it seemed he had caught some “whoppers” 
and borrowed the Boss’s rod. Well, I 
just let Jake ramble on and cover himself 
with glory, only telling him I did not be- 
lieve such a large trout could be found in 
the mountains, for this was my golden op- 
portunity to squelch Jake and even up 
some old scores. When we got back to the 
car, he could not get his trout out of the 
basket quick enough, and in his anxiety 
he spilled Salvelinus fontinalis ail over the 
car floor, much to the despair of the Jap. 
Finally he got his weatherbeaten old fist 
on his fish and he planked it on the table 
with a whack and “Thar, ye goldarned Es- 
kimo!” (Eskimo was Jake’s word for a 
blonde, and his favorite nickname for me. 
He meant to say albino, but could not re- 
member the word.) His trout was indeed 
a beautiful one, and weighed probably two 
pounds. but I looked at it with exagger- 
ated scorn. 

“Why you old ossified cow-wrestler, do 
you think that that is the largest trout in 
Six Mile!” 

He almost shrieked: “Largest trout in 
Six Mile, say, sonny, you just put a cop- 
per on any bet he ain’t.” 

“T will, Uncle Jake, and here’s the cop- 
per.” 

With that I laid my fish directly on top 
of his. And it was covered fairly, with a 
good deal to spare, fore and aft. Jake’s 
eyes stuck out like the humps on a frog’s 
head. 

“The kid wins,” said Whit. 

“Shore’n h—ll he does!” grudgingly ad- 
mitted the old man. 
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Dick Brinsley, Ranchman 


By S. D. Barnes 


Il—IN THE MANNER OF MEN 






RECKON it’s a 
plenty good gun — 
for them that like 
the kind,” remarked 
Brinsley, handling 
Vane’s_ three-hun- 
dred-dollar Greener 
with exaggerated 
care, as though a 
rude touch might 
break it in pieces. 
“Purty as a new red 
wagon; but thar’s 
too much hole an’ 
too little hammer. A dee-horned gun that 
slings fine shot nat’rally belongs further 

East, whar they ride pad saddles an’ cut 
their pie with a fork. I’ve seen ’em in 
gun stores in town, an’ they look mighty 
nice—in a glass case.” 

“But Vane has been doing very pretty 
work with this little arm,’ I reminded 
him. As the Englishman was my guest, 
it was right and proper that I should re- 
sent such caustic criticism of his equip- 
ment. 

“Work!” grunted the old ranchman. 
Call it work to swipe the feathers oft of 
a few dryland snipe? Why, I can kill 
them flyin’ with my six-shooter! Bet you 
a dollar a shot.” 

Neither of us cared to accept this chal- 
lenge. Upland plover are not commonly 
shot on the wing with a .45 revolver, but 
Brinsley might have struck a 100 per cent. 
gait by waiting until a bird consented to 
fly straightaway and slow—and with the 
first bird down, the old man would have 
been much too “foxy” to shoot at a sec- 
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ond. Stronger argument against such a 
test of skill was the probability of his 
missing, not only the first bird, but every 
one shot at. We had seen a great deal of 
Brinsley since our dramatic capture of 
Bob Travers, and liked him too well to 
deliberately bring about his humiliation. 

“But a bullet tears the game, don’t you 
know,” mildly suggested the Englishman. 
“And besides, you don’t want to be kill- 
ing some man’s beast in the next field.” 

“Which are good reasons why a shot- 
gun is about right whar thar is no game 
an’ lots of cross-fencin’. I wouldn’t live 
in no such a country. I wouldn’t own a 
shotgun, or ride a slick saddle, or wear a 
starched collar—but I’m not saying that 
all them things ain’t proper enough for 
sheepmen an’ farmers. All the same, I 
don’t like to see a grown man swattin’ 
away at little birds with a double-hand- 
ful of shot—an’ callin’ it ‘pretty work!’ 
If you fellers want game, we'll take a run 
up into the hills an’ find somethin’ worth 
bu’stin’ a few hulls at. Mamie an’ me 
will bundle some blankets an’ grub on 
the buckboard, an’ be all fixed for a day- 
light start t’morrer mornin’. How does 
that strike you?” 

Brinsley must have felt that this query 
was unnecessary, for, without awaiting a 
reply, he continued his remarks deroga- 
tory to shotguns, sheepmen, cross-fences, 
and civilization in general. It was, of 
course, a foregone conclusion that Vane 
would join any party of which Mamie 
Brinsley was to be a member, but I felt 
that the old man might have shown less 
confidence as regarded my own decision. 
He knew that I had lately stocked my 
ranch—itself newly acquired—with forty- 
odd head of calves and yearlings, and it 
seemed that I could justly be credited 
with business interests worth staying 
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at home to look after. Vane had no re- 
sponsibilities, and could go if he liked. 
As for myself—well, I am adducing no 
reasons, but it would have taken ten times 
forty calves, and all threatened with in- 
stant death, to have kept me from join- 
ing that hunting party. 

“And I shall take the Greener,” per- 
sisted the Englishman, as we were dis- 
cussing the trip that night. “It doesn’t 
seem like camp life unless you have a bit 
of game, don’t you know. Brinsley talks 
confidently; but if this country has big- 
ger than hares in it, they are keeping well 
in cover. The best I hope for is a brace 
of your prairie grouse.” 

My own armory consisted of a shotgun, 
a .50-caliber rifle—that I had purchased 
a year or two previously for a deer hunt 
in eastern Texas—and a _ .22 
There seemed no particular need for two 
shotguns in the party, since Vane had a 
penchant for pulling trigger at every 
feather in the air. The big rifle was in- 
conveniently heavy. With the little re- 
peater I could find a four-inch-circle at 
100 yards, and it had killed a lot of game 
for me—including two or three deer and 
a good many wild turkeys. If Brinsley 
really succeeded in finding big game, com- 
mon fairness demanded that he should be 
privileged to kill it. The .22 would afford 
us amusement at camp. Come to think 
about it, Mamie had seemed wonderfully 
interested in my account of the little 
arm’s accuracy—and Vane was particu- 


repeater. 


larly weak at rifle shooting. Some few 
days before the Englishman had seemed 


quietly amused when a half-broken mus- 
tang had crushed my knee against the cor- 
ral fence. Expert riders have little sym- 
pathy for those who are less adept. But 
have regret the 
could my slight 
limp as an excuse for staying in camp. 
It looked to me as though we were to 


cause to 


urge 


‘ 
now he would 


accident, since I 


1 


have a very successful hunt. 
We shaved by lamplight next morning. 
dressed in his 


I noticed that Vane was 
best, including English hunting boots 
which shone from recent polishing. I 


had turned over to him the only horse on 


the racnh that would permit shooting 


trom the saddle, my own mount being a 
rawboned roan, speedy, but of uncertain 
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temper. Neither of them had ever been 
harnessed, and before the day was over I 
regretted riding them instead of the re- 
liable span of sorrels left in pasture. 

The old ranchman was ready to start, 
but in a bad humor, and the sight of our 
chosen firearms increased his ire. 

“Two little boys with their popguns!” 
he snorted. “Why couldn’t you fellers 
have happened around to help us out in 
the old Injun days? Say, do you reckon 
we aim to extarminate all the game in the 
country? Dadswizzle my buttons if I 
turn a wheel: till you get some sure- 
enough guns! Suppose the neighbors 
should see me ridin’ herd on this sort of 
a bunch! Go back to the house, Mamie; 
this expedition don’t start.” 

“Let me drive, daddy,” laughed the girl, 
reaching for the reins. “We are wasting 
time.” 

“Not an inch. What! Old Dick Brins- 
ley headin’ ont for the hills with a couple 
of grasshopper hunters? Not on your 
life!” 

‘But we can kill all the game you can 
find, don’t you know,” asserted Vane, his 
sporting blood boiling at Brinsley’s taunts. 
“T’ll wager any moderate sum on either 
Smith’s gun or my own bagging as much 
as your rifle.” 

“Pounds weight—for ten 
snapped back the ranchman. 

“Done, for pounds or heads. 
Brinsley will hold the stakes.” 

“She’s holding the ribbons now,” said 


dollars ?’ 


Miss 


the girl, ignoring the proffered bill. 
“We've had enough of this silliness. It’s 


up to you three to kill as much game as 
you can eat, or you’re pretty sure to go 
hungry. There was a load for the buck- 
board without adding a side of bacon.” 

If she intended this as a hint, Vane ac- 
cepted it at once, riding on ahead as soon 
as assured which way we were to travel, 
and presently commencing to flush plover 
and pepper away at them from the sad- 
dle. I could not see many birds falling; 
but Brinsley began to fume over the “fur- 
riner” taking an unfair advantage. 

“Gimme your Smith,” said he, 
“an’ I'll drive some of them breshy knobs 
with the dog. Mebby I can jump a jack 
rabbit—an’ a big one’ll outweigh a dozen 
of Vane’s snipe.” 


hoss, 
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A SHOT OUR ATT 
Such an arrangement suited me exact- 
At least I was happy for an hour or 
while the Englishman continued his 
warfare against the birds and Brinsley 
quartered the prairie like a well-trained 
Miss Brinsley was in a talkative 
mood. A child of the rugged and strenu- 
ous West, it was perhaps natural that she 
preferred discussing the East as she had 
found it during her brief schooldays. She 
loved the plains and mountains for their 
restful quietude, without which life was 
not worth living; yet all the wonders of 
earth lay beneath the rising sun—tall 
buildings and big bridges, railroads and 
steamships, statues, paintings, all man- 
made wonders, the fruits of mental and 
muscular energy. It was easy to infer 
that the man of her choice, if he ever 
materialized, would be of the class that 
accomplishes things. Later I could take 
stock of my own ability along these lines, 


ly. 


so, 


setter. 











ENTION TO BRINSLEY 
but for the time being there was need 
only to listen in assumed tranquillity of 
spirit. 

A rifle shot drew our attention to 
3rinsley. We could see him, dismounted, 
a half-mile to the left of the trail; Bul- 
ger, the big half-hound, running, a streak 
of white across the rusty gray of the sun- 
parched prairie; and ahead of the dog a 
shadowy form with sharp-pricked ears 
and drooping tail. Miss Brinsley declared 
it to be a wolf, but I was too intent upon 
watching her father to care whether she 
was right or wrong. Brinsley was pump- 
ing the loads out of his rifle in such swift 
order that the reports seemed to issue in 
a continuous roll, reminding me of an 
exhibition drill with a Maxim machite 
It was all over in the fraction of a 
The dog had_ halted was 


gun. 


second. and 


mouthing and tearing at a shadow which 
The 


now lay still in the broad sunshine. 
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horse Brinsley had been riding — my 
horse—was rearing and snorting, with its 
forefoot tangled in the bridle rein. The 
buckboard was at a standstill, and when 
Mamie essayed to drive on toward the 
fallen game, our off horse balked and re- 
fused to move a peg. Here was a chance 
for the man who accomplishes things. I 
took charge of the reins and whip—and 
in five minutes had exhausted my energy, 
eloquence and _ determination. Then 
Brinsley rode up, put a loop of his lariat 
on the gray’s under jaw, took a turn of 
the rope on his saddle horn, clucked en- 
couragingly to his mount, and the balky 
animal was ready and willing to go. 

“That was a mighty big wolf,’ an- 
nounced the ranchman. “I’d guess him 
at ninety pounds—but mebbe you fellers 
want to heft him an’ see.” 

Vane objected that a wolf was not 
properly game, since we could not eat it. 
Miss Brinsley took the same view of the 
matter, and Brinsley turned his horse 
toward a distant brush clump, evidently 
disgruntled. Five minutes later Vane 
shot at a rabbit, the gray promptly balked 
again, and Brinsley had to return to our 
rescue. This time he turned me out of 
the vehicle and conquered the gray’s 
stubbornness by pure force of eloquence 
such as I dared not have risked; but 
thereafter the brute balked every time a 
shot was fired, so that further plover 
shooting was quite out of the question. 

We were pointing toward the wooded 
hills at the head of Big Saady, and to the 
right and left were brush-covered ridges 
with a strip of open prairie between. 
Where the open ground ended a spot of 
brighter green betokened water, and 
Vane and I rode on some little distance 
in advance, thinking it likely that migrant 
geese or ducks might have dropped in 
there for a day’s rest. Veering to the 
left of the trail, we entered the bushes 
fifty yards apart. Out of the briars and 
weeds before my horse sprang an antlered 
buck, almost instantly out of sight, but 
followed in his flight by a .22 bullet. I 
had fired without aim, but we afterward 
found that the lead had cut deeply across 
the side of the deer’s neck. Perhaps it 
was this that turned him sharply to the 
right and gave Vane a chance for double 


shots, which, though admirably aimed, 
gave the fugitive more fright than ac- 
tual harm. At any rate, they turned the 
buck into the open, and when I next saw 
him he was a hundred yards away and 
making wonderfully fast time across the 
smooth prairie. 

A still greater distance to the right of 
his course the buckboard was halted in 
the trail, with the gray waving its up- 
lifted head from side to side, after the 
manner of balky horses the world over. 
Then over the wheel there was the flirt 
and flash of a tan-colored gown, instantly 
blotted out by a flurry of black-powder 
smoke. The buck stumbled in his flight, 
the back-thrown antlers snapped forward, 
and he went over in a beautiful somer- 
sault, even before the carbine’s report 
reached my ears. 

“That was a bally good shot, don’t you 
know,” murmured Vane, as our horses 
broke into a gallop side by side; “I’m 
quite proud of that little girl—I am, ’pon 
my honor.” 

“Thank you,” I growled. “We both 
appreciate your condescension, I assure 
you.” 

We glared inanely at each other, for 
a second; then laughed at our mutual 
idiocy. 

“It will be a friendly contest, old boy,” 
said the Englishman, “and I shall still be 
proud of her if you win.” 

We halted for a handshake, which Miss 
Brinsley certainly witnessed, though she 
as certainly mistook its purport. 

“I presume you are congratulating 
yourselves on the prospect of venison for 
supper,” she called to us, as Brinsley, his 
eloquence again victorious, came driving 
up at a swinging trot. 

“That was my gun, an’ the count goes 
for me,” asserted the ranchman. “Hooray 
for the old forty-four-forty —the best 
ca’tridge that ever was stuck in a gun. 
It has killed more meat than all ‘i 

“Because it was the first repeater cart- 
ridge on the market,” I retorted. “But 
that don’t prove anything. It’s the eye 
and hand that counts—not the cartridge. 
I guess it was lucky for all of us that 
Miss Mamie beat you to the gun this time. 
See where she caught him — square 
through the shoulders.” 
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I instantly regretted the jest. Brins- 
ley’s face purpled and he swore volubly. 

“Til show you fellers somethin’ before 
we get back from this trip. How does it 
happen Mamie can shoot that away? 
‘Cause she’s old Dick Brinsley’s gal— 
that’s why. An’ he learned the trick 
years an’ years afore these hills ever seed 
a grasshopper gun, or a blamed fool that 
would be caught dead with one in a mile 
of him. Now help me sling this deer 
across the load, for the biggest end of the 
road is still ahead of us.” 

It certainly proved to be the “biggest 
end,” though perhaps not the longest. 
The route led uphill and down, followed 
rocky hollows and pierced tangled thick- 
ets where there seemed hardly a suspicion 
of a trail. Finally, with the afternoon 
half gone, we halted beside a clear spring 
shadowed by a cedar-clad bluff. There 
was grass for the horses in the acre or 
more of open valleyland, from which ra- 
diated four or five narrow gulches leading 
into the hills. A wild grapevine drooped 
above the spring, with a single cluster of 
fruit still clinsing, and along the course 
of the tiny trickling stream we could note 
other vines which might possibly repay in- 
spection. 

“Vane an’ me will stick up the tent, 
while you hobble out the stock,” an- 
nounced Brinsley, whose good humor had 
returned. “Put the bell on that cussed 
old gray, Smith; she hates the rattle of it 
like p'isen, an’ I want to play even for 
the way she’s acted up. Then you can 
throw some rocks together for a fireplace, 
an’ gether in some wood. Thar’s matches 
in a big-mouthed bottle under the seat.” 

In the hustle and hurry of the next few 
minutes the girl was forgotten by all of 
us—which speaks well for the earnest in- 
dustry of two of our party. I was down 
on my knees, trying to coax some smoul- 
dering twigs into a blaze, while Brinsley 
and Vane were busy inside the tent. A 
wisp of biting smoke got into my throat 
and eyes at the precise instant that Bul- 
ger’s angry roar gave tidings of danger 
impending. Then I heard Mamie’s voice: 

“Daddy! Come here!” 

It sounded very little like a call for 
help; still the tone betokened excitement, 
as when a warrior queen summons her 
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troops to the battlefield. And there was 
no mistaking the hound’s savage fervor. 
He was for the time a raging devil. 

Brinsley led us by yards in our dash 
down the brook. He had snatched up his 
carbine; Vane had turned back for his 
own gun, which threw him last in the 
race; I ran on unarmed, save for the 
sheath knife with which I had whittled 
shavings for the fire. Or I tried to run, 
and I do not think my lame knee was a 
hindrance; but that lank, sinewy old man 
seemed to travel two feet to my one, 
clearing the rocks and bushes like a deer. 
Carrying the weight of thirty additional 
years—three full decades of toil, hard- 
ship and exposure, which in theory should 
have broken the hardiest constitution and 
sapped the energy of a giant—Brinsley 
impressed me as a true type of the manly 
men who figured in the upbuilding of the 
West, and whose like are rarely found in 
the present generation. 

Two hundred yards below the spot 
where our tent was pitched, the abrupt 
bluff swung back from the stream a few 
yards, leaving a level shelf, the upper 
half of which was bare of bushes. On 
the bank opposite I found Brinsley and 
his daughter. Neither of them were ap- 
parently excited, nor could I see that the 
old man was breathing hard after a run 
which had winded me completely. 

“Tt’s one of them blamed little brown 
bears!’ were the first words I caught, 
and at the same instant my eyes found 
proof of their partial truth. There was 
a bear on the bench, facing the frantic, 
dancing hound; it was brown—but I 
wouldn’t have called it small! Still it 
might have been an extra large specimen 
of the “little brown bears.” At any rate, 
as it reared on its hind feet to repel Bul- 
ger’s attack, I would have sworn that its 
head was higher than my shoulder. The 
brute was baring its teeth and growling, 
but showed no desire to reach the thicket 
a few yards to its left. 

About that minute things commenced to 
happen, for Vane came puffing up. 

“*Pon my word, it’s a bear, don’t you 
know!” he exclaimed. “Shoot quick !— 
the beggar will be leaving us!” 

He must have known that small shot 
would avail nothing here; but I presume 
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it was the sportsman instinct to pull trig- 
ger the instant game is sighted. Before 
Brinsley or I could lift a hand, the bear 
was dancing with the sting of a hundred 
tiny pellets-—then he dashed at us, open- 
mouthed. I pulled the girl back and 
sprang before her, just as Bulger gave 
another turn to matters by dashing in and 
snapping at the bear’s hams, getting in 
payment a glancing rake from claws that 
cut like knives. 

“Don’t do it ag’in, Englisher—that’s a 
fine way to git a mighty good dog killed,” 
warned the old ranchman. “Smith, gim- 
me that knife. You might do the job all 
right, but it won’t hurt to take a lesson 
from an old hand.” 

Did he actually think I was yearning 
tc face that bear with a knife. It sounded 
and I found no suspicion of doubt in 
Mamie’s approving eyes. 

“Now hear what I tell you,” continued 
Brinsley. “If shootin’ has to be did, the 
gal does it. Mamie, you keep him kivered 
for a heart shot, and pull when you hear 
me squall. Now, gentlemen, I aim to 

show you how men killed b’ars before 
“grasshopper huntin’ got to be so blamed 
poplar.” 

“Tt’s suicide, don’t you know!” cried 
the Englishman, aghast. 

“Tt was shore suicide for Brownie when 
he monkeyed with Dick Brinsley. Ready, 





so 


I have never quite forgiven Mamie for 
the steadiness of that reply. It isn’t right 
for a woman to put men to shame in the 
matter of courage. At least, they should 
strive to dissuade their kindred and loved 
ones from unnecessarily going into dan- 
ger. But at that moment I would have 
fought a dozen bears for one look such as 
she gave her father. 

Brinsley jumped the stream and 
swerved to cut off the brute’s retreat to 
the adjacent brush, walking as steadily as 
though responding to a call to breakfast. 
He had discarded his hat, and the gray 
hair stood out in tangled locks like the 
rumpled crest of an eagle. 

“Back, Bulger!” 

The dog obeyed, halting in the midst 
of an angry dash, his baying suddenly 
choked. The bear had noted the approach 


of this new enemy and stood on the alert, 
willing and ready for the affray. 

“Keep your nerve, little gal,” warned 
Brinsley again. “I may have to holler at 
the dog, but you hold till I say ‘shoot.’” 

Approaching more slowly, but ever 
drawing nearer, foot by foot. Such defi- 
ance was more than the bear could stand. 
Its lip curled upward, exposing sharp, 
glistening teeth; the stubby ears pricked 
back—how I wished for the old .50-caliber 
deer gun at that moment! 

“Grab ’im, Bulger !—there, that'll do!” 

It was like the lightning changes of a 
moving picture show. The dog had darted 
away again. The bear was once more 
facing its human enemy—and Brinsley 
had cut down the dividing distance to 
twenty feet! 

At that moment of greatest nerve 
strain, there was a rustling in the 
thicket at the ranchman’s back, and a 
second bear, something smaller than the 
first, appeared in the open. Afterwards 
we discovered that the bushes sheltered 
the entrance of a shallow cave, and that 
we had really called on Bruin in his own 
front yard while his good wife was tak- 
ing her evening nap. But such develop- 
ments were wholly unwelcome at the mo- 
ment. Brinsley saw and understood the 
danger, though to me it seemed that his 
eyes had never left his adversary. 

“We'll settle this one first, Mamie,” he 
called softly. Then, like the blast of a 
war trumpet: “Ketch ’im an’ hold ’im, 
old boy! Damn you, Bulger !—HOLD 
"IM !” 

The hound’s teeth sank in the brown, 
hairy ham with a grip that clung and 
would not be denied. The bear’s whirl 
took the dog off his feet, but he hung 
like a leech until Bruin—forced to other 
tactics—reared upright and gave Brinsley 
the coveted chance for a swinging knife- 
stroke from the back and under that 
brawny, muscular foreleg, a thrust direct 
to the heart. The big bulk of the bear 
wilted instantly and lurched down broad- 
side, while Brinsley wheeled to meet a 
second peril which the girl’s quickness 
of eye had averted. A shot fired a breath 
too soon might have muddled matters fa- 
tally; deferred a breath too long, the she- 
bear would have been on the ranchman’s 
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THE BIG HULK OF THE BEAR WILTED INSTANTLY 
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back. Again I say that such things should 
not be expected of women—or even of 
men, unless their nerves are steadier than 
mine. I did not congratulate Mamie upon 
putting that bullet within a hair-breadth of 
the right spot. But she did not smile at 
the moisture in my eyes, and I know that 
she understood. 

The Englishman seemed to me unneces- 
sarily fervent in his praise of both father 
and daughter. He had no more reason or 
excuse than I to rush over the grasp both 
of Mamie’s hands and rave about her 
coolness and nerve in the face of danger. 
Nor was there any especial reason why 
he should offer her the support of his 
arm on our return to camp—a courtesy 
which she laughingly declined. 


D STREAM 


“IT had just found the grapes I were 
looking for—yonder on the bluff—and we 
must have a few of them for our supper. 
Don’t bother to wait for me.” 

“But they're up a tree, don’t you know. 
It’s one of those thorny trees, too—and 
there might be another bear. I couldn't 
think of leaving you without protection.” 

* * * * * 

Brinsley glanced up with a grin as we 
were skinning the smaller bear. 

“Watch me put the kibosh on that old 
gray’s balkin’ as we’re goin’ back,” he 
said. “About the time she braces her 
forefeet an’ says ‘t’ hell with ye,’ I'll jest 
sling this hide on her rump-an’ you'll see 
her move out. Thar never was no hoss 
that liked the b’ar smell.” 


Read the Dick Brinsley Story in November; 
“ECHOES OF YESTERDAY” 


¥ asco B ay 
By Alonzo Rice 


Along the sea the 
Is wrinkled by 
The margin with 


Half-quer ulous ; 


» limpid moon 

the waves, that fret 
a silver croon, 
each starry jet 


Breaks brightly in a chansonette 


Of rhyming light 


Recalling when 
At twilight down 
lor so I call th 


When marble s 
Each held a god, 


Concealed a P: 


s in foamy spray 
we sailed, Fauvette, 
sweet Casco Bay. 


se precious hours 
haft and parapet 
and rosy bowers 
in, whose piping set 


Sweet perfumes in a minuet 
Of reeling scents—while far away 


Was heard the 
At twilight down 


drip of oars, Fauvette. 
sweet Casco Bay. 


To-night, all sailless spreads the sea; 


The rose with 
While ’mid the | 
That drones o 


dew is dripping wet; 
eaves I hear a bee 
f day’s uncanceled debt 


I wait and hope that somewhere vet 


Will spread a la 


nd with poppies gay, 


Where we may dream, as once, Fauvette 
At twilight down sweet Casco Bay. 


L’ENVOI 


While roses hear 
Of nightingale 


the triolet 
in vesture gray, 


I sail again with you, Fauvette, 
At twilight down sweet Casco Bay. 
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The Goats of Santa Catalina 





HOW THE FORETHOUGHT OF A SIXTEENTH CENTURY NAVI- 
GATOR HAS BORNE FRUIT FOR THE SPORTSMAN OF TO-DAY 


By Arthur I. Nash 


N arriving at 
Los Angeles 
we found 

that city in the 
throes of prepara- 
tion for the recep- 
tion of the fleet, 
consequently for a 
day or two busi- 
ness was out of the 
question. Having 
previously performed our patriotic duty, 
we at once discussed plans for the prof- 
itable employment of the days perforce 
Everyone talked Santa 
Catalina to us, and we were not long mak- 
ing up our minds to visit that famous 
resort. Leaving Los Angeles by trolley, 
we were whisked down to San Pedro, 
where we transferred to the good steam 
hip Cabrillo, which landed us, in due 
course, at Avalon, Santa Catalina. 

The island of Santa Catalina lies about 
twenty miles off the coast of Southern 
California. Jt, and its sister island, San 


at our disposal. 


Clemente, were discovered and named by 
Cabrillo, a Spanish navigator, who coasted 
the Californian shore in 1540-42. The 
precipitous shores of the island rise 
abruptly from deep water, of the most in- 
tense blue, to an extreme height of about 
2,000 feet. Of the islands, Santa Cata 
lina alone boasts a settlement—the little 
town of Avalon—which in summer is 
visited by hosts of tourists, campers, and 
anglers, attracted by its perfect summer 
climate and its famous fishing for sea 
bass, tuna, and yellowtail. 

[lowever, it is not within the province 
of this article to record our fishing ex- 
periences—of course we had them; who 
goes to Catalina and does not?—or the 
fascinating hours we spent, in a glass- 





bottomed boat, floating idly over the placid 
waters of Avalon Bay, enraptured by the 
beauty and mysterious of ‘he kelpian for- 
est, which surrounds the islands, and its 
brilliant hued denizens. 

When Cabrillo discovered this forbid- 
ding, inhospitable island, he was evidently 
deeply impressed by the absence of ani- 
mal life on it; so he left a few of the 
goats he had with him, hoping that they 
would live, increase, and possibly succor 
mariners unfortunately wrecked on it. 
His effort was successful! The original 
stock not only thrived on the scanty 
vegetation, but multiplied wonderfully, 
and for some years after the development 
of the island as a resort, by the Banner- 
man Company—which, by the way, owas 
everything in sight—afforded rare sport 
to visiting sportsmen. Then extermina- 
tion threatened and a close season of six 
years resulted, which accounted for the 
fact that while we were discussing the 
sporting possibilities of our Mecca, goats 
were mentioned, but we were assured that 
they had been “all shot off.” So we 
left our rifles behind, a circumstance re- 
eretted later, and on the way over specu- 
lated solely on the fishing prospects. 

“Do you gentlemen want to shoot a 


e 


goat while you are on the island?” 

This surprising query was put to us, 
just as we were entering the Hotel Metro 
pole, by a picturesque individual whose 
card bore the legend: 


CAPT. JIM GARDNER 


ORIGINAL ROD & REEL TUNA BOATMAN 
AND 
RECORD HOLDER OF THE WORLD 


A few questions developed the fact that 
there were apparently plenty of the de- 
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scendants of Cabrillo’s stock still left; so, 
after a brief consultation, we repaired to 
the company’s office, applied for licenses, 
secured an outfit, and made all necessary 
arrangements for an early start on the 
morrow. 

The morning dawned cloudless, and at 
half past seven we were ready to start. 
One complication—a bill of six dollars for 
the lunch—delayed us for a few moments. 
Brother sportsmen, we all expect to pay 
well for emergency rations, don’t we? 
Well, we did, but as we had ordered only 
six chickens sandwiches, three oranges, 
two dozer ripe olives, and a canteen of 
distilled water, that bill was a staggerer! 
Diplomatic negotiation, however, finally 
reduced it to four dollars, with which we 
were content, and we were off for the 
mountains at last. 

All hunting here is done on horses. Our 
mounts were tough little cow-ponies, with 
Mexican outfits. One other item of our 
equipment merits passing mention—our 


rifles, rented from the company. Both 
were .30-30 Winchesters, worn bright 
from constant use. To my lot fell one 


minus its magazine spring, which resulted 
in amusing experiences later: my _ part- 
ner’s was hardly dependable. We were 
also provided with cartridges with full 
metal-patched bullets, the only kind car- 
ried in stock by the company. It is need- 
less to dilate on this feature; every sports- 
man knows the result of shooting game 
with this kind of ammunition. 

Mounting, half way down the short 
main street we turned into one of three 
little streets that divided the magnificent 
grove of eucalyptus trees under which the 
summer colony tents during “the season.” 
The gate at its end was in sight as we 
entered, and passing through it we rode 
for three-quarters of a mile up the dry 
bed of the watercourse leading into the 
Grand Cafion. Both sides of the trail 
were densely bordered with sage, acacia, 
mesquite, and wild tobacco, the latter in 
full bloom. The air of early morning was 
deliciously cool and sweet. On _ either 
hand the mountains rose sheer above the 
stream, their smooth, brown sides devoid 
of vegetation, excepting for an occasional 


panch of sage, or the universally de- 
tested prickly pear. 


Jim, who was riding ahead, suddenly 
jerked his horse to a standstill. 

“Look! Look there! See those goats!” 
he exclaimed. 

We eagerly scanned the crest of the high 
ridge pointed out, a mile or more away, 
and beheld diminutive specks appear mo- 
mentarily against the sky line, instantly 
disappearing as they dropped over onto the 
side towards us. Excitedly we greeted 
each with “There’s another!” until twenty- 
six had been counted, and a long wait pro- 
claimed the passing of the band. 

“There’s some big billies in that bunch 
all right,” said Jim, and we began to climb 
for them. 

It was climbing, for sure! The crum- 
bling soil of the almost perpendicular 
shoulder confronting us, necessitated dis- 
mounting ; so we led our ponies in zig-zags 
up its steep face. My nag groaned and 
grumbled as the ground slid from under 
him, but we reached the top safely, and 
after a “breather,” mounted and rode on 
a mile or so until we reached a rocky 
ridge, thickly studded with prickly pear, 
overlooking the cafon towards which the 
goats were making. 

My horse would stand anywhere by 
simply dropping the trail-rope. The other 
two we had to hitch. Tying them to a 
clump of sage just below the crest of the 
ridge, we lay down and wormed ourselves 
forward to the edge, and, peering over, 
beheld a beautiful bunch of goats uncon- 
cernedly feeding along the steep side of 
the cafion, about 400 yards away. They 
were a curfously interesting group, and, 
like Jacob’s coat, were all colors, black, 
yellow, gray, and pure white—both straight 
and in combination—and their gimlet-like 
horns, to our excited gaze, looked per- 
fectly enormous. 

By comparison, the steepest-pitch roof 
you ever saw would have been flat be- 
side the wall of that cafion. It was almost 
perpendicular, and composed of jagged, 
rotten rock and crumbling soil. We 
watched the goats do climbing stunts— 
everything, from standing on their hind 
feet on the knife edge of a ledge to reach 
some extra choice morsel above, to. stand 
ing on their heads in going straight down. 
Caution, decision, and accuracy marked 
every moment. It was marvelous how 
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they hung on, but examination of the feet 
of the specimens we secured explained 
it. Their hoofs are cases of thin, flinty 
enamel inclosing spongy cartilaginous 
matter which yields upon contact with 
hard surfaces, allowing the cup-shaped 
case to firmly grip the minutest holding 
projections. 

Our first position was not advantageous ; 
so while I remained to keep tab on the 
goats, Jim and my partner worked along 
the crest to a position within 150 yards 
and opened fire. At the first report the 
goats bunched; the second started them 
climbing down in dignified haste. Suc- 
ceeding shots sent them “rocking” along 
the gentler, lower slope towards cover, 
and the way they got over the ground was 
surprising. In less time than it takes to 
write this they were safe in the thick cover 
at the bottom of the cafion, and our first 
encounter was over—all the honors with 
the goats. None of our shots had been 
effective. 

Then followed a long sneak, always up 
and up; perspiration pouring down our 
faces; hearts thumping as if they would 
burst our chests; our breaths a series of 
gasps—my, but the sun was hot! Over 
the edge of another towering ridge we 
peeped, and were rewarded by the sight 


TOUGH LITTLE COW-PONIES, WITH 








MEXICAN SADDLES 

of another band of goats, upon which we 
both opened fire, picking the big billies 
out of the kaleidoscopic moving mass as 
best we could. But as we were shooting 
strange guns, and the range was from 200 
to 400 yards, again there was “nothing 
doing.” 

Here it was decided to go back for the 
horses. My companions volunteered for 
this Climbing a still higher peak 
I filled my pipe and sat down: to enjoy the 
It was superbly grand! There was 
little or no wind. The rolling landscape 
shimmered and undulated in the heat. 
Beyond was the sea—such an ultramarine 
blue as one reads about but seldom sees. 
To the south lay the shadowy outline of 
San Clemente; eastward, the indistinct 
contour of the mainland, crowned by the 
cloud-capped peaks of the Sierras. On all 
this I feasted my eyes until the boys re- 
turned. 

We rode along the little goat paths, 
scarce four inches wide, running just be- 
low the crest of the steep-sided moun- 
tains. The sure-footedness of our ponies 
was wonderful. The soil constantly gave 
way under them, and they simply braced 
all four feet, ploughed to a standstill, and 
then regained the trail. There was nothing 
between us and a roll of perhaps 1,400 


task. 


view. 
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feet, down a cactus-besprinkled declivity 
the steepness of which must be seen to be 
appreciated, but our goat-footed ponies. 
They soon won our complete confidence. 

We had nearly reached Silver Cafion 
when we sighted another band of goats, 
and this time the 


STREAM 


be worked to reload. It was maddening, 
but fortunate, for the long wait between 
shots had a steadying effect. Out of five 
shots I could see that two goats had been 
hit and were making slow progress to- 
ward the crest of the pass. All three 

passed out of sight 





fates were with us | 
—or, at least, with 

Jim and my part- | 
ner. This band 
was working along 
a rocky spur divid- 
ing a large cafon. 
We figured out 
that by going down 
the back side of the 
spur, a close shot 
could be secured. 
This my compan- 
ions attempted, 
while I remained at 
the top of the pass, 
through which the 
goats had entered 
the cafion, believ- 
ing that the first 
shot would turn 
them back that 
way. After what 
seemed an_ inter- 
minable wait the 





in a gully. Then 
followed another 
heart-breaking 
sprint up the moun- 
tain; but in spite of 
the fact that I had 
the short end of the 
run, the goats got 
there seventy-five 
yards or so ahead 
of me. Seeing the 
horses they hesi- 
tated for one brief, 
but fatal moment, 
for one dropped 
dead with a broken 
neck (I was shoot- 
ing up the hill this 
time and didn't 
have to wait for 
the magazine to 
“set into gear’) 
and the other rolled 
down the slope shot 
through the shoul- 








hunters appeared, 
halfway down the 
ridge, looking anx 
iously for the goats, which, in the mean- 
time, had fed beyond the point and were 
out of their sight. I wigwagged franti- 
cally, and finally they caught on and hur- 
riedly disappeared behind the ridge again, 
and shortly began shooting. 

Just about this time | was loudly curs- 
ing my luck (or ill luck), when suddenly 
three billies—big black and white ones-— 
appeared, making up the cation for the 
pass where I was posted. It was a mutual 
discovery. Wheeling about, they started 
for a sag crossing the spur between my 
companions and myself. A heart-breaking 
run of a quarter of a mile enabled me 
to head them off, and, with heart thump 
ing and arms ashake, I opened on them. 
They were below me, and my springless 
magazine necessitated elevating the muz 
zle after every shot before the lever could 
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gers. Then. I 
sprinted down to 
the boys again. 

“Say, but you look like an animated pin- 
cushion !”’ 

One glance was enough. My headlong 
flights up and down the mountain had 
been made with eyes rooted on the goats; 
consequently I had made the pointed ac- 
quaintance of many a clump of prickly 
pear. I sat down to pull out the spines— 
it seemed as if there was a million—but 
I didn’t care much then, for hadn’t we 
been successful? But when my _ knees 
swelled up that night, so that it was all 
I could do to hobble upstairs, I fully real- 
ized that I had been “up against it hard.” 

Jim and my partner, the lucky dog, 
had shot three. It seems that they had 
crawled to the end of the spur, reaching 
it simultaneously with the goats. For a 
few seconds they were surrounded with 
flying goats, and made the most of the 
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They had one big tawny 
billy, whose gimlet-like horns spread 
twenty-five and one-fourth inches and 
from base to tip measured twenty-two 
and three-fourth inches; one black-and- 
white with somewhat smaller spread, and 
another pure white goat with small but 
very pretty horns. We skinned out the 
heads, and returned to my specimens near 
the horses. Examination showed that the 
goat with the broken neck had been hit 
three times before the fatal shot—through 
the shoulders and the paunch, and forward 
of right hip, this bullet ranging forward 
and coming out just back of the opposite 
shoulder. With soft-nosed bullets either 
shot would have proved quickly fatal, but 
the full metal-patched bullets had simply 


opportunity. 
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bored nice, clean, little holes through him 
without seriously interfering with his abil- 
ity to take at least reasonably good care 
of himself. 

After skinning out the remaining heads, 
we ate our four-dollar lunch, in the scanty 
shade offered by struggling sage bushes, 
photographed everything in sight, and 
started for Avalon. Going down the moun- 
tains was even worse than climbing up. 
How our ponies succeeded in clinging to 
their precarious footing I don’t know, 
but except for Jim’s horse going down on 
his knees once, we accomplished the trip 
safely. Arriving at the little street, we 
put our ponies to a run and dashed down 
the main thoroughfare to the hotel in 
true cowboy style. 


Where Labor Sings 


By Stokely S. Fisher 


Broad fields of green with golden daisies 
strown; 

Soft lisp of trees where slumberous insects 
drone; 

Faint o’er the leas, on light winds blown along, 

The harvest song 





Oh, happy days, unmarred by selfish moil! 

No fret of nerves, no stride for right tc 
toil; 

Pure women who make homes, free man- 
hood strong, 

The harvest song. 








Deep-Sea Angling 


AN EXPERT BAIT-CASTER’S EXPERIENCE ON 
HIS FIRST TRIP TO THE FISHING BANKS 


By E. T. Keyser 


the gentle art of angling down so 
fine that he took the temperature of 
a trout stream with a clinical thermometer 
to see whether he had best put a Queen of 
the Waters, a Red Hackle or a gob of 


J MONTMORENCY WIGGINS had 
e 





- TOOK THE TEMPERATURE . 


wornis on the piscatorial bill of fare. He 
liad won an assortment of watch fobs and 
honorable mentions in the frog-casting 
bees, which the Sportsmen’s Show used as 
“chasers” when the crowd stopped buying 
official programmes and it became neces- 
sary to sweep up. He was down on the 
élite list of fourteen concerns that put two 
agate guides and a screw off tip on a 

.o8 greenheart, called it a handsome 
vethabara (edition de luxe) and charged 
$35.00 for it. He paid hardworking 
guides two dollars per day more than any- 
one else, for sitting around in his boat, 
using up all the best live bait and drinking 
sixty-five per cent. of the bottled beer, 


without which no high-class guide will let 
his patron leave the boat landing. 

And the funny thing about it was that 
he had really caught all the fish which 
now, covered with spar varnish and nailed 
to boards, made his den look like an aqua- 
rium that had run dry. He had caught 
lake trout in Maine and salmon in Can- 
ada, and had spent enough on a Santa 
Catalina tuna trip to have put a get-rich 
quick scheme on its feet—and he came 
back with his tuma, all right. 

He never went on a fishing trip with 
less than three dollars’ worth of tackle 
within immediate reach, and the long dis- 
tance "phone numbers of several stores 
where he could get more if needful. In 
spite of all drawbacks, he generally made 
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good—which goes to prove that, under 
other conditions, he would have been a 
wonder, 

He met his finish, however, when he 
went down to the fishing banks on a Sun- 
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day steamer and 
tried to mingle 
with a crowd of 
regulars, who wore 
union-made_ over- 
alls, and whose 
tackle consisted of 
a seventy-five cent 
rod, a cod line, and 
a wooden reel of a sn alah 
twelve-inch diame- 
ter and enough lev- expr saat 


WE OPEN 
YOUR BAIT 
THE WHILE 









en large clams that 
smelled like a deli- 
catessen establish- 
ment during an ice 
famine, and hired 
an obliging man to 
get them into 
proper shape for 
him. He returned 
to his seat just in 
time to head off 
one of the volu- 


erage to yank a : minous family, who 
grapnel out of the was taking un- 
mud. seemly liberties 

He had read, ina with the patent 
Sunday paper, the drag of his thirty- 
harrowing tale of five dollar reel. By 
the press agent of “. + AND ACQUIRED BAIT...” the time that he 


a fishing banks 
steamer, that six-pound sea bass, with 
hump backs and vicious dispositions, were 
in the habit of climbing over the steamer’s 
rails and biting women and children pas- 
sengers. The press agent had once been 
advertisement writer of a Texas oil syndi- 
cate, and his narrative was so convincing, 
that J. Montmorency, with a seventy-nine 
dollar surf-casting outfit, and a lunch put 
up by a caterer, was one of the hopefuls 
who went down the bay on the Sunday 
following the press notice. 

He secured a seat on the upper deck, be- 
tween a stout iady, who wanted to be sea 
sick for the benefit 
of her health, and 
the overworked fa- 
ther of a +olumi- 
nous family, who 
had taken most of 
them with him on 
a long shot that a 
few would fall 
overboard, or be 
raked in by the 
Board of Health, 
before he reached 
home. 

Just before they 
got to the Cholera 
Banks, J. Mont- 
morency went be- 
low and acquired 
bait, in the shape 
of a couple of doz- 5 ae 


>. 
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MOVE THE BOAT! 


had gotten his rod 
unlimbered, the anchor had gone down, 
and a whole bunch of Sunday fishermen 
were planting the business ends of their 
lines where they would do the most harm 
to the fish—and each other’s tackle. 

There were so many lines out around 
the boat that when J. Montmorency was 
ready to make his first cast there was no 
particular use in choosing any special 
place for a sinker to light; so he just 
pitched his line overboard, and waited for 
results, which he got right off the bat, 
in the shape of a collection of new and 
original cuss-words from a gentleman 
whose line he had 
crossed. 

When he had ap- 
peased the wrath of 
this profane indi- 
vidual, he experi- 
enced something 
that felt like a bite, 
and proceeded to 
pull in and investi- 
gate. The bite, 
however, was not 
his, but the proper- 
ty of a gentleman 
who was fishing 
from the under 
deck, and whose 
outfit had somehow 
got mixed up with 
M ont morency’s. 
This gentleman re- 
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fused to accept apologies, and accused 
Montmorency of having designs on his 
catch, which was a consumptive looking 
bergall that did not seem worth scrapping 
about, anyway. Having adjusted matters, 
by inviting the irate proprietor of the 
bergall to a drink that was a testimonial 
to the working condition of the boat’s 
beer pump, J. Montmorency returned once 
more to his toil. 

Something that gave evidence of mean- 
ing business carried his hooks into a ledge 
of rocks and left them securely fastened 
there when an uneasy person yelled 
“Move the boat!’ and she moved—which 
was more than Montmorency’s tackle did. 
With the aid of a philanthropist in dis- 
guise, who cut the line, J. Montmorency 
saved his rod and reel from serving as a 
tribute te Neptune. The philanthropist 
then loaned him a couple of tough-looking 
hooks, fastened to stout line instead of 
snells; also a sinker that bore a striking 
similarity to a portable lead mine. During 
three visits to the bar in J. Montmorency’s 
company, the philanthropist gave his host 
2 Lrief résumé of the rules of etiquette 
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governing a fishing bank crowd; and af- 
ter our frog-casting friend had learned 
that it was considered proper to shout 
“Low bridge!” when making a cast, and 
to claim everything in sight wken a syndi- 
cate of fourteen lines landed a fish, things 
went smoothly for him, and he landed a 
sea bass and two fluke, on his own line, 
and two more on the line of some luckless 
individual whom he had crossed—thus 
crowding the day’s record. 

He also learned to know, by the sensa- 
tion, whether he had fouled a drop line 
or one with a pole attachment, some in- 
stants before the owner of the entangle- 
ment became aware of the fact, which 
usually gave him the first chance at arbi- 
trating the matter. Consequently when he 
landed on the pier, he had more hooks, 
sinkers and spreaders than any other one 
man on the boat. 

He also had acquired a knowledge of 
the joys of deep-sea fishing, a new esti- 
mate of the reliability of press agents, and 
a dose of sunburn on his nose that would 
have qualified him to pose as the sole fi- 
nancial support of an orphaned bar. 





Swing into the Open 
By Josephine Hammond 


Swing into the open, ye dwellers of towns! 

There is gold on the hilltops and gold on the downs; 
A store for the slaves of men’s greed and men’s might— 
Swing into the open, where God’s gold gives light. 


Swing into the open, ye dwellers of towns, 

When crimson-rayed splendor the great forest crowns, 
When fire-tongued ivy flames up the gray oak, 

And Tyrian seas wake at each paddle stroke. 


Swing into the open, ye dwellers of towns! i: 
Attune your crass ears to the heaven-born sounds. 
A leaf from the willow falls—list!—on the stream 
Soft voices are sighing where green sedges gleam. 7 


Swing into the open, ye dwellers of towns! 

Leave the desk and the book and the fritter of gowns. 
The river is calling, soft calling to thee— 

Swing into the open—be one with the free! 
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Bear Hunting in the Smokies 


STRENUOUS SPORT WITH MOUNTAINEERS 





OF THE TENNESSEE -CAROLINA BORDER 


By Horace Kephart 


ONE but native-born mountaineers 

could have stood the strain of an- 

other drive that day, fer the coun- 
try that Cope and Cable had been 
through was fearful, especially the laurel 
up Roaring Fork and Killpeter Ridge. 
But the stamina of these withey little men 
Was even more remarkable than their en- 
durance of cold. After a slice of meat 
(about half what a Northern office-man 
would eat), a chunk of half-baked johnny- 
cake, and a pint or so of coffee, they were 
as fresh as ever. What soldiers these 
fellows would make, under leadership of 
some backwoods Napoleon who could hold 
them together, some man like Morgan 
of the Revolution, who was one of them, 
yet greater ! 

I had made the coffee strong, and it 
was good stuff that I had brought from 
home. After his first deep draught, Little 
John exclaimed: 

“Hah! boys, that coffee hits whar ye 
hold it!” 

I thought that a neat compliment from 
a sharpshooter. 

We took new stands; but the after- 
noon passed without incident to those of 
us on the mountain tops. I returned to 
camp about five o’clock, and was surprised 
io see three of our men lugging across 
the gant-lot* a small female bear. 

“Hyar’s yer old nigger woman,” shouted 
John. 

They showed no elation—in fact, they 
looked sheepish, and I suspected a nigger 
in the woodpile. 


*Gant-lot: a fenced enclosure into which cattle are 
driven after cutting them out from those of other 
owners. So called because the mountain cattle run 
wild, feeding only on grass and browse, and “they 
couldn’t travel well to market when they were filled 
up on green stuff; so they’re penned up to git gant 
and nimble. 


” 





“How’s this? I didn’t hear any drive.” 

“Thar wa'n’t none.” 

“Then where did you get your bear?” 

“In one of Steve Hloward’s traps, dum 
him! Boys, [ wish t’ we led roasted the 
temper outen them trap springs, like we 
talked o° doin’.” 

“The bear was alive, wasn't it?” 

“As live as a hot coal. See the pup’s 
head !” 

I examined Coaly, who looked sick. The 
flesh was torn from his lower jaw and 
hung down a couple of inches. Two 
holes in the top of his head showed where 
the bear’s tusks had done their best to 
crack his skull. 

“When the other dogs found her, he 
rushed right in. She hadn't been trapped 
more ‘n a few hours, and she larned 
Coaly somethin’ about the bear business.” 

“Won't this spoil him for hunting here 
after?” 

“Not if he has his daddy’s and mam- 
my’s grit. We'll know by to-morrow 
whether he’s a shore-enough bear dog; 
for I’ve larned now whar they're crossin’ 
—seed sign a-plenty. Coaly, old boy! 
you-uns won't be so feisty and brigaty 
atter this, will ye?” 

“John, what do those two words mean?” 

“Good la! Whar was you raised? 
Them’s common. They mean nigh about 
the same thing, only thar’s a differ. When 
I say that Doc Jones, thar, is brigaty 
among women folks, hit means that he’s 
stuck on hisself and wants to show off—” 

“And John Cable’s sulkin’ around with 
his nose out 0° jint,” interjected “Doc.” 

“Feisty,” proceeded the interpreter, 
‘feisty means when a feller’s allers wig- 
glin’ and winglin’ about, wantin’ ever’- 
body to see him,. like a kid when the 
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preacher comes. You know a feist is one 
o them little bitty dogs that ginerally 
runs on three legs and pretends a whole 
lot.” 

All of us were indignant at the setter 
of the trap. It had been hidden in a 
trail, with no sign to warn a man from 
stepping into it. In Tennessee, I was 
told, it is a penitentiary offence to set 
out a bear trap. We agreed that a sim- 
ilar law ought to be passed in North 
Carolina. 

“It’s only two years ago,” said Gran- 
ville, “that Jasper Millington, an old man 
living on the Tennessee side, started 
acrost the mountain to get work at the 
Everett mine. Not fur from where we 
are now, he stepped into a bear trap that 
was hid in the leaves, like this one. It 
broke his leg, and he starved to death 
in 3.” 

Despite our indignation meeting, it was 
decided to carry the trapped bear’s hide 
to Howard, and for us to use only the 
meat as recompense for trouble, to say 
nothing of risk to life and limb. Such 
is the mountaineers’ regard for property 
rights ! 

The animal we had ingloriously won 
was undersized, weighing scant 175 
pounds. The average weight of Smoky 
Mountain bears is not great, but occa- 
sionally a very large beast is killed. Matt 
Hyde told us that he killed one ori the 
Welch Divide in 1901, the meat of which, 
dressed, without the hide, weighed 434 
pounds, and the hide “squared eight feet” 
when stretched for drying. Jones said 
he once killed a bear that was “kivered 
with fat five inches thick.” Afterwards 
I took pains to ask the most famous bear 
hunters of our region what were the 
largest bears they had personally killed. 
Uncle Jimmy Crawford, of the Balsam 
Mountains, estimated his largest at 500 
pounds gross, and the hide of another that 
he had killed weighed forty pounds after 
three days’ drying. Black Bill Walker, 
of the Middle Prong of Little River, gave 
a similar report—somewhat under 500 
pounds. Quill Rose, of Eagle Creek, said 
that, after stripping the hide from one of 
his bears, he took the fresh skin by the 
ears and raised it as high as he could 
reach above his head, and that four inches 
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of the butt end of the hide (not legs) 
trailed on the ground. “And,” he added 
severely, “thar’s no lie about it.” Quill 
is six feet one and one-half inches tall. 

We spent the evening in debate as to 
where the next drive should be made. 
Some favored moving six miles eastward, 
to the old mining shack at Siler’s Meadow, 
and trying the head waters of Forney’s 
Creek, around Rip Shin Thicket and the 
Gunstick Laurel, driving towards Cling- 
man Dome and over into the bleak gulf, 
southwest of the Sugarland Mountains, 
that I had named Godforsaken—a title 
that stuck. We knew there were bears 
in that region, though it was a desperate- 
ly rough country to hunt in. 

But John and the hunchback had found 
‘sign” in the opposite direction. Bears 
were crossing from Little River in the 
neighborhood of Thunderhead and Briar 
Knob, coming up just west of the Devil’s 
Court House and “using” around Block 
House, Woolly Ridge, Bear Pen, and 
thereabouts. The motion carried, and we 
adjourned to bed. 

We breakfasted on bear meat, the re- 
mains of our Thanksgiving turkey and 
wheat bread shortened with bear’s grease 
until it was light as a feather, and I made 
tea. It was the first time that Little John 
ever saw “store tea.” He swallowed some 
of it as if it had been boneset, under the 
impression that it was some sort of “yerb” 
that would be good for his insides. With- 
out praising its flavor, he asked what it 
had cost, and, when I told him “a dollar 
a pound,” reckoned that it was “rich man’s 
medicine”; said he preferred dittany or 
sassafras or goldenrod. “Doc” Jones 
opined that it “looked yaller,” and he even 
affirmed that it “tasted yaller.” 

“Wal, people,’ exclaimed Matt, “I ‘low 
I've done growed a bit, atter that mess o’ 
meat. Le’s be movin’.” 

Ic was a hard trip for me, climbing up 
the rocky approach to Briar Knob. You 
may laugh as you please about a low- 
lander’s lungs feeling rarefaction at 5,000 
or 5,500 feet, but in the very moist air 
of the Southern mountains, with fog 
(cloud) in the bargain, most newcomers 
do feel it for a few days. 

The boys were anxious for me to get a 
shot. I was paying them nothing; it was 
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BEAR HUNTING 


share-and-share alike; but their neighbor- 
ly kindness moved them to do their best 
for the “furriner.”* 

So they put me on what was probably 
the best stand for the day. It was above 
the Fire Scald, a briilé or burnt-over space 
on the steep southern side of the ridge 
between Briar Knob and Laurel Top, 
overlooking the grisly slope of Killpeter. 
Here I could both see and hear an un- 
commonly long distance, and if the bear 
went either east or west I would have 
timely warning. This Fire Seald, by the 
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ple see wolf tracks and hear a “pant’er” 
scream every now and then. 

I had shivered on the mountain top for 
a couple of hours, hearing only an oc- 
casional bark from the dogs, which had 
been working in the thickets a mile or so 
below me, when suddenly there burst forth 
the devil of a racket. On came the chase, 
right in my direction. Presently I could 
even distinguish the different notes—the 
deep bellow of old Dred, the hound-like 
haying of Rock and Coaly, and_ little 
Towse’s feisty yelp. I thought that the 
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BRINGING IN THE 


way, is a famous place for wildcats. Once 
in a blue moon a lynx is killed in the 
highest zone of the Smokies, up among 
the balsams and spruces, where both the 
flora and fauna, as well as the climate, 
resemble those of Southern Canada. The 
natives never heard the word lynx, but 
call the animal a catamount. Wolves and 
panthers used to be common here, but it 
is a long time since either has been killed 
in thts region, albeit impressionable peo- 

Southern mountaineers class all outsiders as 
“furriners.”” My sonship of the American Revo- 


lution cut no figure whatever; I was still a bar- 
barian. 
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‘OLD NIGGER WOMAN” 


bear might chance the comparatively open 
space of the Fire “Scald, because there 
were still some ashes on the ground which 
would dust the dogs’ nostrils and tend 
to throw them off the scent. And such, 
! do believe, was his intention. But the 
dogs caught up with him. They nipped 
him fore and aft. Time after time he 
shook them off; but they were true bear 
dogs, and, like Matt Hyde after the tur 
key, they knew no such word as quit. 

I took a last squint at my rifle sights, 
made sure there was a cartridge in the 
chamber, and then felt my ears grow as 





















I listened. Suddenly the chase swerved 
at a right angle and took straight up the 
side of Saddle-back. Either the bear 
would tree, or he would try to smash on 
through to the low rhododendron of the 
Devil’s Court House, where dogs who 
followed might break their legs. I girded 
myself and ran, “wiggling and wingling” 
along the main divide, and then came the 
steep pull up Briar Knob. As I was 
grading around the summit with all the 
lope that was left in me, I heard a rifle 
crack, half a mile down Saddle-back. Old 
“Doc” was somewhere in that vicinity. I 
halted to listen. Creation, what a rum- 
pus! Then another shot. Then the 
warwhoop of the South, that we read 
about. 

By and by, up they came, John and Cope 
and “Doc,” two at a time, carrying the 
bear on a trimmed sapling. Presently 
Hyde joined us, then came Granville, and 
we filed back to camp, where “Doc” told 
his story: 

“Boys, them dogs’ eyes shined like new 
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money. Coaly fit agin, all right, and got 
his tail bit. The bear div dewn into a 
sink-hole with the dogs a-top o’ him. 
Soon’s I could shoot without hittin’ a dog, 
I let him have it. Thought I’d shot him 
through the head, but he fit on. Then I 
jumped down into the sink an’ kicked him 
loose from the dogs, or he’d a-killed Coaly. 
Wal, sir, he wa’n’t hurt a bit—the ball 
jest glanced off his head. He riz an’ 
knocked me down with his left paw, an’ 
walked right over me, an’ lit up the ridge. 
The dogs treed him in a minute. I went 
to shoot up at him, but my new hulls 
(cartridges) fit loose in this old chamber 
and the one drap (dropped) out, so the 
gun stuck. Had to git my knife out and 
fix hit. Then the dad-burned gun wouldn’t 
stand roostered (cocked); the feather- 
spring had jumped out o’ place. But | 
held back with my thumb, and killed him 
anyhow.” 

“Bears,” said John, “is all left-handed. 
Ever note that? Hit’s the left paw you 
want to look out fer. He’d a-knocked 
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SKINNING A FROZEN BEAR 
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TWO BEARS 


somethin’ out 0’ yer head if thar’d been 
much in it, Doc.” 

\nd so, laughing and chaffing, we fin- 
ished dinner. 

“Funny thing, but hit’s true,” declared 
John, “that a bear allers dies flat on his 
back, onless he’s trapped.” 

“So do men,” said “Doc” grimly; “men 
who've been shot in battle. You go along 
a battlefield, right atter the action, and 
you'll find most o’ the dead faces pintin’ 
to the sky.” 

“Bears is almost human, anyhow. A 
skinned bear looks like a great big-bodied 
man with long arms and stumpy legs.” 

I can’t say that I relished this turn of 
the conversation, for we had two bears 
to skin at once. The one that had been 
hung up overnight was frozen solid, so we 
photographed her standing on her legs, as 
in life. When it came to skinning this 
beast the job was a mean one; a fellow 
had to drop out now and then to warm 
his fingers. 

The mountaineers have a curious way 
of sharing the spoils of the chase. <A 
bear's hide is sold, and the proceeds di- 
vided equally among the hunters, but the 
meat is cut up into as many pieces as 








IN CAMP 


there are partners in the chase; then one 
man goes indoors or behind a tree, and 
somebody at the carcass, laying his hand 
on a portion, calls out: ‘Whose piece is 
this?” 

“Granville Calhoun’s,” cries the hidden 
man, who cannot see it. 

“Whose is this?” 

“Bill Cope’s.” 

And so on down the line. Everybody 
gets what chance determines for him, and 
there can be no charge of unfairness. 

It turned very cold that night. The 
last thing I heard was Matt Hyde pro- 
testing with the hunchback: 

“Durn you, Bill Cope, you’re so crooked 
a man cain’t lie cluss enough to you to 
keep warm!” 

Once when I awoke in the night the 
beech trees were cracking like rifle shots 
from the intense frost. 

The next morning John announced that 
we were going to get another bear. 

“Night afore last,” he said, “Bill dremp 
that he saw a lot o’ fat meat lyin’ on the 
table; an’ it done come true. Last night 
I dremp one that never was known to 
fail. Now you'll see!’ 

It did not look like it by evening. We 
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all worked hard and endured much—stand- 
ers as well as drivers—but not a rifle had 
spoken up to the time when, from my far- 
off stand, I yearned for a hot supper. 

Away down in the rear I heard the 
snort of a locomotive, one of those cog- 
wheel affairs that are specially built for 
mountain climbing. With a steam-loader 
and three camps of a hundred men each, 
it was despoiling the Tennessee forest. 
Slowly, but inexorably, a leviathan was 
crawling into the wilderness to consume it. 

“All this,’ I apostrophized, “shall be 
swept away, tree and plant, beast and fish. 
Fire will blacken the earth; flood will 
swallow and spew forth the soil. The 
simple-hearted native men and women will 
scatter and disappear. In their stead will 
come slaves speaking strange tongues, to 
toil in the darkness under the rocks. Soot 
will arise, and foul gases; the streams will 
run murky death. Let me not see it! 
No; I will 


“.. Get me to some far-off land 
Where higher mountains under heaven 
stand 


Where other thunders roll amid the hills, 

Some mightier wind a mightier forest fills 

With other strains through other-shapen 
boughs’ ” 


Wearily I plodded back to camp. No 
one had arrived but “Doc.” The old 
man had been thumped rather severely in 
yesterday's scrimmage, but complained 
only of “a touch o’ rheumatiz.” Just how 
the latter had left his clothes in tatters 
he did not explain. 

It was late when Matt and Granville 
came in. The crimson and yellow of 
sunset had turned to a faultless turquoise, 
and this to a violet afterglow; then sud- 
denly night rose from the valleys and 
enveloped us. 

About nine o'clock I went out on the 
Little Chestnut Bald and fired signals, 
but there was no answer. The last we 
had known of the drivers was that they 
had been beyond Thunderhead, six miles 
of hard travel to the westward. There 
was fog on the mountain. We did some 
uneasy speculating. Then Granville and 
Matt took the lantern and set out for 
Briar Knob. “Doc” was too stiff for 
travel, and I, being at that time a 
stranger in the Smokies, would be of no 
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use hunting amid clouds and darkness. 
“Doc” and I passed a dreary three hours. 
Finally, at midnight, my shots were an- 
swered, and soon the dogs came limping 
in. Dred had been severely bitten in the 
shoulders and Rock in the head. Coaly 
was bloody about the mouth, where his 
first day’s wound had reopened. Then 
cdme the four men, empty-handed, it 
seemed, until John slapped a bear’s “melt” 
(spleen) upon the table. He limped from 
a bruised hip. 

“That bear went ’way around all o’ 
you-uns. We follered him clar over to 
the Spencer Place, and then he doubled 
and come back on the fur side o’ the ridge. 
He crossed through the laurel on the 
Devil’s Court House and tuk down an 
almighty steep place. It was plumb night 
by that time. I fell over a rock clift 
twenty feet down, and if ’t hadn’t been 
for the laurel I’d a-bruk some bones. I 
landed right in the middle of them, bear 
and dogs, fightin’ like gamecocks. The 
bear clim a tree. Bill sung out ‘Is it fur 
down thar?’ and I said ‘Pretty fur.’ ‘Wal, 
I’m a-comin’,’ says he; and with that he 
grabbed a laurel to swing hisself down 
by, but the stem bruk, and down he came 
suddent, to jine the music. Hit was so 
dark I couldn’t see my gun barrel, and we 
wuz all tangled up in green briars as thick 
as plough-lines. I had to fire twicet afore 
he tumbled. Then Matt an’ Granville 
come. The four of us tuk turn-about 
crawlin’ up out o’ thar with the bear on 
our back. Only one man could handle 
him at a time—and he'll go a good two 
hunderd, that bear. We gutted him, and 
left him near the top, to fotch in the 
mornin’. Boys, this is the time I’d give 
nigh all I’m worth for half a gallon o’ 
liquor—and I'd promise the rest!” 

“You'd orter see what Coaly did to that 
varmint,” said Bill. “He bit a hole under 
the fore leg, through hide and ha’r, clar 
into the holler, so t’ you can stick your 
hand in and seize the bear’s heart.” 

“John, what was that dream of yours?” 

“I dremp I stole a feller’s overcoat. 
Now d’ye see? That means a bear’s hide.” 

Coaly, three days ago, had been an in- 
consequential pup; but now he looked up 
into my eyes with the calm dignity that 
no fool or braggart can assume. He had 

















THE FRIEND OF 
been knighted. As he licked his wounds 
he was proud of them. “Scars of battle, 
sir. You may have your swagger ribbons 
and prize collars in the New York dog 
show, but this for me!’ 

Poor Coaly! after three more years of 
he to meet 
In connection with it I 
late a queer coincidence: 

Year before last, a friend and I spent 
three summer months in this same old 
cabin on top of Smoky. When Andy had 
to return North he left with me, for sale, 
a .30-30 carbine, he had guns 
than he needed. I showed this carbine to 
Quill Rose, and the old hunter said: “I 
don't like them power-guns; you 
shoot clar through a bear and kill 
dog on the other side.” The next day I 
sold the to Granville Calhoun. 
Within a short time, word came from 
Granville’s father that “Old Reelfoot” 
was despoiling his orchard. This 
foot was a large bear whose cunning had 
defied best for or 
years. got name from the 
that he twisted his hind 
in walking, as some horses do, leaving a 
peculiar track. This rather 
mon among old bears, for I have known 


valiant service, evil 


fortune. 
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our 
He 
“reeled” or 

seems com 

of several “reelfoots” in other, and widely 

separated, regions. 

for. <A 

drive was made, and the bear was actually 


Cable and his dogs were sent 


caught within a few rods of old Mr. Cal- 
stable. His teeth 
the gums, and, as he could no longer kill 


houn’s were worn to 


hogs, he had come down to an apple diet. 
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He was large-framed, but very poor. The 
only hunters on the spot were Granville, 
with the .30-30, and a Northern lumber- 
man named Hastings, with a Luger car- 
bine. After two had 
wounded the bear, he hind 
and made for Granville. A .30-30 
bullet went clear through the beast at the 
very instant that Coaly, who was unseen, 


or three shots 


rose on his 


feet 


jumped up on a log behind it, and the 
missile gave both animals their death 
wound. 

r + 


In the Southern mountains there are no 
guides like those ot the Northern woods. 


The native hunters are sportsmen, and 
cannot be hired for personal — service. 
There are only a few on the Carolina 
side, and very few on the Tennessee side, 
who have good bear dogs. In order to 
join in a chase, one must be on the spot 
when the hunt is organized. The moun- 
taineers live in little log cabins; “hotels” 
or “camps” are unknown. The people 
are hospitable and kind to all strangers 
who meet them in man-to-man fashion 
and treat them as equals; but if one or 
dered them about like hirelings, the an 
swer would be, “Thar’s the road—you 
git!” They are very poor; but the most 


independent race on earth. Accommoda 
tions are extremely rude; yet the stranger 
is welcome to the best there ts, 

The Smokies contain probably the best 
that left \mer 


other game the 


in eastern 


is 


bear range is 


ca, Phe not worth 


trouble of seeking it. 


The Friend of the Moose 


By Jen V. Bore 


Auther of “The Father of Innisfred,’ “The Port,” etc. 


HIE Screecher is miles and miles 
from any regular habitation of civ- 
ilized man. Its peculiar name indi 
cates nothing peculiar about its aspect, al 
though the main building of the is 
said to be right over the tomb of the Ca 


duskah giant. 


camp 


It is not finally proved that 
there was a Caduskah giant, so his place 


of sepulture has, mainly, a traditional in- 
terest. 

| could not learn exactly why the camp 
is called the Screecher ; any more than I 
could discover why one of the lakes we 
passed through on the way to Indian Gar 
dens is called the Hopper. They talked 
about Wildcat Point, and Bear Island, and 
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Sixth Lake and Cegemecaga; and they 
gave some believable account of why 
these features of Rossignol geography 
were so nominated. It is impossible to 
sift things down to historical certainties 
during one expedition around a chain of 
island-filled lakes. What you do learn ex- 
cites your curiosity and makes you want 
to come back to get really acquainted with 
a country of so much fascination as the 
region of Lake Rossignol. 

The Caduskah giant was a Micmac In- 
dian who performed prodigies of amorous 
valour, and who was chased by the rela- 
tives of damsels who surrendered them- 
selves to his robust beauty; until, at last, 
he was defeated beside the brook which 
connects Fourth Lake with Third Lake, 
and was buried where he fell. The chron- 
icle of his times was not written by any 
veracious contemporary. When you go 
to Caledonia and find your way to the 
lake of many lakes, that goes by the map 
name of Rossignol, you may get 2 new 
complete story of the Caduskah Goliath. 
At the Screecher you may be shown the 
spot whence, before the Screecher was 
built, long thigh bones were disinterred 
with other bones, none of which were like 
unto the jawbone of an ass. 

The Screecher location is favorable 
enough ground for bringing a giant to his 
end. Third Lake and Fourth Lake con- 
nect by a rock-filled brook, which, when 
the water is high enough, can be navi- 
gated by an unloaded boat. Three hun- 
dred yards away is the sixty-foot portage 
—in Nova Scotia a portage is a “carry,” 
wherein is no tribute to the French who 
were ‘he earliest exploiters of this out- 
skirt of long-vanished Acadie. Brook or 
carry, the passage from lake to lake is 
surrounded by trees, and the giant, camp- 
ing, canoeing or carrying, could as easily 
be brought down here as anywhere. 


* * * * * 


We were crossing Fourth Lake on the 
way to a choice stretch of moose country, 
back of Fifth Lake. Smart and Banks 
were in a canvas craft, and I with old 
Jim Sherriffs in his own substantial boat. 
Jim was born in a hunting camp, or in a 
boat, I think. The water was low, and 
more than once we were rockbound. To 


me the water looked black and more than 
commonly dangerous. When we could not 
wriggle the boat off the rock, Jim just 
emitted an assuring groan, stood up as 
easily as though he were in the Alton 
Hotel, put a foot into the water till it 
touched the boat’s resting place, pushed 
her till she was afloat, and resumed his 
rowing. I believe he could cross any of 
the eight lakes in his sleep, rest on every 
rock, and resume locomotion without wak- 
ing. 

Jim throws in a varied amount of talk 
with the service you buy for two dollars 
a day and his board. His speech is low 
and slow, as if, between words he might 
hear the saw of a bull’s horn against the 
birches. He reserves most of his laughter 
for a victorious moment in camp, when 
he and his partner have won more tricks 
than modest players really care to bother 
with. He has killed so many moose that 
the pursuit of them does not excite him 
to enthusiasm. His only avowed emotion 
is regret when his employer’s just antici- 
pations have been disappointed—for more 
moose are missed by excited men than the 
records confess. 

I have a friend who dedicated his ad- 
mirable book on the ouananiche to a true 
sportsman, whom he described as “A 
friend of the ouananiche”; his amity to- 
wards the Quebec fighting fish being at- 
tested by the number he had killed. In 
the same sense Jim Sherriffs is a friend of 
the moose—his admirer in life and death; 
chiefly in death. I had heard of the rifle 
which had been the main expression of 
his regard for the otherwise friendless 
moose; and drew him to speak of it, with- 
out repeating what I had been told. 

“T have an old rifle some place,” he 
said, “that I used a good deal at one time. 
She was an Enfield-Snider, and I got her 
through an English officer at Halifax, who 
came out with me two or three years. Are 
them fellers much ahead of us? Their 
boat’s lighter than this, and you’re a 
pretty big man. How much do you 
weigh?” 

“They’re not far,” said I, “and I don’t 
weigh much. Do you use that rifle now?” 

“Oh, the rifle. No, I can’t say I do. 
She’s at home, played out, I guess. But 
the British Government stopped making 
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ammunition about the time I quit using 
her. The bore wasn’t much good then. 
But I did very well with her. I didn’t owe 
her nothing. She did a good deal for me. 
They ain’t got to the brook, have they? 
The landing’s a little to the right of a big 
pine standing out of the bush by itself; 
do you see it?” 

Pe) “No,” I replied, “they are a long way 
from the pine, and we’re gaining on 
them.” 

“Are we,” asked Jim, and looked around 
to see. “Maybe I don’t row as fast as I 
used to. I mind coming across here one 
night, just before sundown, to a camp a 
little east from where the Screecher is 
now, in twenty minutes. We saw a little 
too much smoke close to the carry, and 
thought some fool had come along and set 
our camp afire. We found an Englishman, 
lately sent to the garrison at Halifax, who 
had caught some trout and was trying to 
smoke them for supper.” 

[ looked at Jim, hitherto unsuspected 
of inventing tales about the British. His 
face had no more expression than you 
would look for in a man reading an epi- 
taph. He had already forgotten more 
about the English as sportsmen than I 
had ever known. 

“Can you see a point of land just east 
of the nose of the next island?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. “There’s a bunch 
of poplars among the birch, and they’re 
yellow already.” 

“Well, just in there I got the biggest 
I ever killed. All by luck, too. 

I was over there with my wife, picking 
cranberries. She had come to the tent 
by the shore to get lunch ready, leaving 
me in the bog about fifty yards from the 
shore. While I was picking I heard some- 
thing in the bushes, and at first thought 
it was my wife. But when I looked I 
} could see a birch sapling waving pretty 
hard, from a moose rubbing his horn on it. 
I slipped away to the tent for the rifle, 
and when I got back he was walking off. 
The first shot hit him too far behind the 
shoulder. The next downed him, and I 
went up to see him die. He wasn’t dead, 
and when he saw me he got up in about 
as ugly a temper as ever I’d seen anything 
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of the kind. I’d only brought two cart- 
ridges, and hustled back for more. But I 
didn’t need them, for he was dead when 
I came again. Are they at the landing 
yet?” 

“Yes,” I said, “they’ve got the boat half 
through the brook. What did you make 
of that moose? You say he was the big- 
gest you ever killed?” 

“Oh, yes, a dandy. He weighed goo 
pounds, dressed meat: The horns weren’t 
the biggest, but the evenest I ever saw. 
I had the meat, and sold the head to a 
gentleman from Connecticut for thirty 
dollars. I never had such luck cranberry 
picking before or since.” 

“Was it the army rifle that did it?” 

“Yes, the Enfield-Snider.” 

“How many had you killed up to that 
time ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you know 
you've killed?” 

“No, sir, not exactly. I put a notch on 
the stock of that rifle every time I killed 
a moose with it.” 

“And how many 

“Sixty-seven.” 

“That’s the most interesting thing 
you've said. Why didn’t you tell me that 
at first ?” 

“Why didn’t you ask me, sir? I wasn’t 
thinking about it. Ain’t they at the land- 
ing yet?” 

I cared nothing about the landing, and 


how many moose 


notches are there?” 


told him I was more interested in his 
moose stories. 
“T forgot most of them,” said Jim. “I’ve 


been at the killing of 197—must of them 
for other people. You couldn’t make some 
people kill a moose if he was tied to a 
tree. As a rule, the bigger greenhorn a 
man is the bigger the moose and the 
closer he comes. I’m told they’re putting 
moose-hunting stories in the magazines 
now. But it’s them they leave out that are 
the best. The way some people hunt 
would make you laugh, if it wasn’t so 
damned exasperating.” 

We bumped against a rock. 

“And that,” said Jim, “is what comes of 
talking instead of tending to business. I 
didn’t think the landing was so close.” 
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In the Northern Maine Woods 


THE STORY OF A RECENT MOOSE HUNT, ALSO 
RELATING TO MOOSE HUNTS OF EARLIER DAYS 


By Oliver Field 


ROOSTOQK County, Maine, had 
too much rain during the summer 
of 1907, and when we started up 
the tote-road from Ashland early in the 
morning of the 12th of October, we con- 
cluded that a canoe would have been quite 
as convenient as the buckboard for the first 
few miles, for the level country was all 
afloat. My partner, Bill, was greatly con- 
cerned regarding the safety of the sights 
on his rifle. At an especially bad place on 
the road, where the wheels dropped a full 
two feet from the top of a rock into a 
wheel-rut, he exclaimed to the driver, “If 
you knock the sights out on this rifle, 
youll hear from me. What’s more, if you 
can't drive, there is a man on the back 
seat who can.” Now, the driver was con- 
sidered one of the best teamsters in the 
woods, and the look he gave Bill would 
have meant trouble, if the guide had not 
interfered, explaining that Bill dia not 
really mean it, and giving both some very 
expressive side glances. Luckily the buck- 
board was made especially for such travel, 
with the springs under the seats just stiff 
enough to lessen the jar when pounding 
over rocks and loose corduroy road, since 
the wheel-ruts were deeply worn. 
Everything was ready for an early start 
the next morning. As we paddled along 


the upper end of Big Machias Lake, my 
guide, Jack, pointed out something mov- 
ing along the shore near the river flowing 
into the lake. Soon we rounded the point, 
and there was a spike-horn moose, “chug- 
ging” along through the shallow water for 
shore, as fast as he could go. Just back 
from the point, at the edge of the woods, 
stood a_ five-year-old: moose looking out 
toward us, and near him was another, 
“hooking” a small maple. As soon as the 
“spike” joined them, they seemed to take 
the alarm and trotted off into the woods. 
We landed and went back for a few yards, 
and saw the tracks where an exceptionally 
large bull had been standing and had 
to join the stampede. This was two days 
before the open season, and we were in 
sight of the tote-road which skirts the pond 
on the north, over which several teams 
pass during the day, while we could hear 
the barking of a dog at the supply camp 
near the dam at the outlet of the lake, 
hardly half a mile away. 

There was plenty of water as we were 
going up the stream, and we had a good 
trip to Pratt Lake camps. The next day 
‘we cruised around the country, but decided 
that the lumbering operations were too 
near, and started for Musquocook Lakes 
the next morning, a distance of twenty 
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miles, including three miles canoeing 
across Squirrel and Second Musquocook 
Lakes. 

Early on the first day of the open sea- 
son, we took the trail across the cedar 
swamp to the ridges. At 9:45, as we were 
nearing the top of a hardwood ridge, we 
heard the call of a bull moose, which was 
answered by the drawn-out bellow of a 
cow. Getting over the top of the ridge as 
quick and noiselessly as we could, I first 
caught sight of the moose in a little hol- 
low seventy-five yards away, with his head 
and shoulders behind an old “blow-down” 
stump, and also hidden by a clump of small 
spruces. Firing quickly, I was surprised 
to have Jack grab me by the hand and 
offer congratulations. I had lost sight of 
the moose while I was throwing in another 
cartridge, but my guide said that I had 
knocked the bull over. Running down the 
steep hill, we passed near a large cow 
moose and calf, which on our approach 
lunged off into the cedar swamp. When 
we were almost at the stump, ail at once 
the horns and head of a moose rose above 
it; but both hips were broken and he could 
not get on his feet. Jack said he really 
did not want to knife him, so I put a sec- 
ond bullet through the heart, as it proved 
when the 
moose was 
dressed. He 
was not a 
large moose, 
but, as Tho- 
reau's guide 
said, “a black 
moose that 
goes in the low- 
lands,” and 
had a much 
prettier head, 
horns except- 
ed, than some 
of the old bat- 
tle - scarred 
veterans; so I 
had it brought 
out and finally 
mounted. 

The next 
morning we 
were travel- 
ing over ridges 
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wooded with beech and maple, and it was 
an especially good fall for beechnuts. 
Away off in the distance we heard a thud, 
as though some heavy body had fallen on 
the ground from a height. There cer- 
tainly was small chance of seeing game, 
as the wind was blowing in that direction, 
but we went over to investigate, and found 
where a bear had been up a beech, break- 
ing off limbs, evidently intending to have 
a good feast on the nuts when he had 
thrown enough on the ground; but the 
wind had betrayed us, and the bear came 
down so quickly that he had fallen a part 
of the distance. Once, after this, as we 
came to a berry patch, we saw the bushes 
waving on the farther edge and knew that 
we had surprised a bear; but it is quite 
a difficult matter to get sight of one so 
late in the season. 

After hunting four days in that coun- 
try around the lakes, we went back to 
Pratt Lake, my partner, Bill, exchanging 
guides with me, as he wanted to go to 
Twenty-five-Mile Brook for moose. We 
crossed the lake in a canoe as early as we 
could see the next morning. When I came 
into the woods I liad had no experience 
with a rifle, but some twenty years before 
I had hunted gray squirrels quite a good 
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deal with a full-choke shotgun, with which 
one had to take as accurate aim as with a 
rifle, as it shot very closely. I now hada 
.38-55 Winchester, targeted at the factory 
for smokeless, high velocity cartridges, 
and I had confidence in its shooting qual- 





PRATT LAKE, NEAR THE 


ities; but | did not care to shoot at a tar- 
get with the beys, for [ knew that they 
were experienced and could out-shoot me 
at a “spot,” and that that would destroy 
my confidence. So much as introductory. 
We had crossed an old beaver meadow, 
and paused to look at the pale laurel and 
leather-leaf along the shore, and noticed 
how the running evergreen covered the 
little knolls. Then we came to a wood 
road leading around a hill. The trees 
were mostly evergreens and there were 
scarcely any leaves on the ground. We 
were stealing along almost noiselessly, 
when we came around a sharp bend where 
we could look ahead for 200 feet. A deer 
rose up beside the road and came toward 
us, head down, and walking slowly as 
though he had just arisen from a morn 
ing nap. The wind was just right, but I 
did not dare to move a muscle, as any 
sudden movement might give the alarm. 
On the deer came in the same lazy way 
until it was less than fifty yards from me, 
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when it turned to one side to cross the 
brook. I waited until the head disappeared 
behind a clump of trees, then raised my 
rifle quickly and fired, as the neck camc 
into the opening. The deer fell in its 
tracks and was dead when we reached it 
Then I noticed 
that it had 
horns — ten 
even points. | 
had told. the 
euide that | 
could not shoot 
at all — “could 
not even hit 


ihe side of 

barn.’ He 
looked at the 
perfect neck 
shot, but only 
remarked, 
“That is the 
broken-toed 
buck that I 
told yeu about 
last night. It 
has been seen 
in this section 
several times, 


‘TLE and has such a 


fine set of ant- 
lers that some of the boys said they would 
track him after snow can e.” 

It was really wonderf ee the little 
Swede shoulder the deer wa Carry it, rest 
ing here and there where there was a con- 
venient stump to lay the deer on, so it 
could be shouldered easily. At first we 
tied the legs of the buck together with 
black spruce roots and ran a pole between 
them, and I tried to shoulder one end; but 
[ had not “packed” enough to get my 
shoulders hardened, and soon tired of that. 
The weight was not so much, but there 
seemed to be a good many edges to the 
round pole. We were glad when we came 
to the top of the ridge leading to the lake, 
and could drag the deer down to the canoe. 
Two days later, Jack and Bill came back 
with the heads of a four year old moose 
and a six-point buck. 

We had just finished our lunch of 
broiled partridge breasts with “frizzled” 
pork and biscuit—the tea being of the reg 
ulation guides’ brew, “strong enough to 























float a horseshoe”—when Jack suggested 
that we go to a large beaver pond where 
he expected to get a shot at a moose, as 
the weather was very warm for the sea- 
Creeping down to the upper end 
of the pond, all at once we heard some- 
thing in the water, and Jack said it was a 
large bull moose, as he could hear water 
dripping from its horns. The animal had 
evidently been startled, as it began to 
wade out of the Water, and we could hear 
it going toward the farther shore. Jack 
dropped his pack and started through the 
woods and over the brush and logs at the 
top of his speed. I could not get within 
twenty feet of him in the mad race, but 
he soon came to a little opening at the foot 
of the pond and stopped. When I came 
up with him, I could see a large cow 
moose on the opposite shore just at the 
edge of the woods, standing just right for 
a shoulder shot, if it had been a bull. The 
brute stood looking intently at us for al- 
most a minute; then, all at once, it seemed 
to take the alarm and started through the 
woods with a 
noise like the 
rush of an ex- 
press train. 
Then I looked 
down and no- 
ticed that the 
guide’s red 
leggins were 
shaking as 
though he had 
“buck fever.” 
I had not 
breath enough 
to tremble. 
The guide’s 
tales were 
interest- 
ing. Of course 
they were told 
with the inten- 
tion of enter- 
taining, and 
one could be- 
lieve all he 
wanted to. Jack told of the experience 
he had with a tenderfoot, who, after he 
had called the moose down into the water 
within easy shooting distance of the canoe, 
fired twice, dropping the rifle in the bot- 
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tom of the canoe after each shot and for- 
getting all about it until requested to 
“shoot” by the guide. Jack said he found 
out that he would have to shoot if they 
got the moose; so he fired over the sport’s 
shoulder. The tenderfoot gave a yell 
and jumped overboard into the water up 
to his neck. “Then,” Jack aid, “I had 
my hands full for a few moments, but we 
got the moose.” 

Another time “A hunter emptied the 
magazine of his .30-30 at the shoulder of 
a big bull moose. I could see the dust fly 
where the bullets struck,” said Jack, “but 
it wasn’t any use; so I pulled a bead on 
him with my .45-70, and when I dressed 
the moose and showed the sport where 
his bullets flattened on the shoulder blade, 
he was so mad that he wound that .30-30 
around a tree and left ic <here.” 

Another story of a hunt with a guide 
companion, when: “The last and only 
cartridge broke the backbone of a large 
bull moose; he backed out into the stream 
and placed his front feet on a large rock. 





CROSSING THE LAKE 


The other guide was afraid of him, and 
would hardly put the canoe within strik- 
ing distance of the setting pole. Finally 
I persuaded him to set the canoe nearer, 
and, after a time, I killed the angry bull 
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with a well-directed blow from the spike 
in the pole, which landed in the back of 
his neck.” 

The moose hunters of the past genera- 
tion could tell a good story also. Note the 
following: “As the snow was deep, and 
crusted sufficiently 
hard to bear us up- 
on snowshoes, 
while — the moose 
broke through at 
every step, we 
were soon — suf- 
ficiently near them 
to allow a good 
shot. One of the 
men approached 
within a few vards 
of the hindermost, 
and fired. The ball 
took effect, but did 
not stop him. The 
dog, however, soon 
came upon him and 
retarded his flight. 
Tracking him by a 
trail of blood 
which appeared to 
spurt out at every 
leap he made, we 
soon came up with 
him, and __ fired 


again. The ball hit, \ MOUNTAIN BROOK 


but only to enrage ; 

him the more. Five additional bullets 
were lodged in his perforated body. Hav- 
ing but one more shot, we desired to make 
it count effectively; so, taking the gun, | 
approached very near upon one side, and 
fired at the head. The ball passed directly 
into one eye and out at the other, thus 
rendering him completely blind. The last 
shot caused him to jump and plunge tre- 
mendously. He now became furious, and, 
guided by the sound of our footsteps, 
would dart at us like a catamount when- 
ever we approached him. We had no 
ax to strike him down, or to cut clubs with 
which to dispatch him. We were at 
a stand what to do. We tried first to en- 
tangle him in the deep snow by approach- 
ing him, and thus inducing him to spring 
out of the beaten into the untrodden snow ; 
but the moment he found himself out, he 
would back directly into the beaten path 
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again. * * * Our feelings became very 
uncomfortable, and now, for pity, we de 
sired to put an end to his sufferings. To 
see his noble struggle for life, with nine 
bullets in him, and blind, inspired a pain- 
ful regard toward him. What to do we 
knew not. It was 
really unsafe to 
approach so as to 
cut his throat. We 
could neither en- 
tangle him in the 
snow, nor bring 
him down with the 
small sticks we had 
cut with our jack 
knives. At length 
we hit upon the 
following expedi- 
ent; obtaining a 
long stiff pole, one 
end of it was 
placed gently 


against his side. 


ed against it, and 
the harder we 
pushed the more he 
opposed. Uniting 
our strength, we 
pressed it as pow 
erfully as we were 
capable; he resist 
ed with equal 
strength. While thus pressing, we sud- 
denly gave way, when he fell flat upon 
his side. Before he had time to recover, 
we sprang upon him, and with a knife sev- 
ered the jugular vein, when he yielded to 
his fate. It was nearly two hours from 
the commencement of our last encounter 
before we dispatched him.” 

Another story of the ‘50s is worth re- 
lating. “The bull moose is a formidable 
foe when he gets his dander up, and espe- 
cially so at particular seasons of the year; 
then, unprovoked, they will make war on 
a man. A hunter, who used to put up 
occasionally at our camp, entertained us 
with the following singular adventure. 
‘Once,’ said he, ‘while out on a hunting 
excursion, I was pursued by a bull moose 
during the period when their jealousy was 
in full operation. He approached me with 
his muscular neck curved, and head to the 


We found he lean-¢ 
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ground in a manner not dissimilar to the 
attitude assumed by horned cattle when 
about to encounter each other. 
he was about to make a pass at me, I 


sprang sud- 
denly between 
his wide- 
spreading ant- 
lers, bestride 
his neck. Dex- 
terously turn- 
ing around, I 
seized him by 
the horns, and, 
locking my 
feet together 
under his neck, 
I clung to him 
like a_ sloth. 
With a mix- 
ture of rage 
and terror, he 
dashed wildly 
about, endeav- 
oring to dis- 
lodge me; but, 
as my life de- 
vended on 
maintaining 
my position, I 
clung to him 
with corre- 
sponding des- 
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peration. After 
making a few 
ineffectual at- 
tempts to dis- 
engage me, he 
drew out his 
nose, and, lay- 
ing his antlers 
back upon his 
shoulders, 
which formed 
a screen for 
my defense, he 
spr.ng_ for- 
ward into a fu- 
rious run, still 
bearing me up- 
on his neck. 
Now penetrat- 
ing dense 
thickets, then 
leaping high 
wind-falls, and struggling through swamp- 
mires, he finally fell through exhaustion, 
after carrying me about three miles, Im- 
proving the opportunity, I drew my hunt- 
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ers knife from its sheath, and instantly 
buried it in his neck, cutting the jugular 
vein, which put a speedy termination to 
the contest and flight.’ ” 

In the extreme northern part of Aroos- 
took County, which is about the same lati- 
tude as Quebec, and has an altitude of 
some 1,400 feet above sea level, magnifi 
cent hardwood ridges stretch along for 
miles. The beeches, white birches and 
sugar maples, do not grow so tall as 
farther south, but the effect is park- 
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like, as there has never been an ax in the 
hardwood, and there is very little under- 
brush—mostly moosewood (striped ma- 
ple) and witch hazel of comparatively low 
growth. In many places the moosewood 
is “stubby,” having been repeatedly 
browsed down by moose which use these 
ridges as their winter feeding ground. 
We found several superb antlers in the 
leaves. 

Maine, however, can no longer be truly 
called the “Pine Tree State.” Spruce is 
king. It is said that more than a_ halt 
century ago, pines were found in the east 
ern part of New York State which meas 
ured 240 feet in length. In Doctor 
Dwight's “Travels” we have an account of 


a tree in Lancaster, New Hampshire, 
which measured 264 feet in length. Near 
Johnson Lake, in the eastern part of 
Maine, a pine was cut seventy-five years 
ago which measured six feet in diameter 
four feet from the ground, and its trunk 
was as straight and handsomely grown as 
a molded candle. It made five logs, and 
loaded a six-ox team three times. Just 
after the civil war, there was a great de- 
mand for pine from England, and we 
came across many prostrate trunks of old 
pine where the 
first cut had 
been taken 
and the rest of 
the tree left on 
the ground. 
Sometimes an 
im perfection 
had been dis- 
covered after 
the huge log 
had been par- 
tially squared 
with the 
broadax, and 
the huge tim- 
bers were just 
as the lumber- 
men left them 
long ago. 
What a waste 
of good jium- 
ber it was to 
leave the log 
WATER after the first 

cut was taken! 
In some sections there are “dry townships’ 
too far from water to log profitably. It 
was very interesting to examine some of 
the old growth trees which had escaped 
the ax. It is really surprising how far 
up a little river the lumberman will go, 
building a driving dam at a_ favorable 
location at the lower end of a little 
meadow, where several little mountain 
streams come together. 

Going downstream on our way home, 
we had to carry around a lot of logs in 
the stream just below Pratt Lake. When 
we pushed out from the stream into Big 
Machias Lake the wind was blowing hard 
from the northwest and we had to run 
up the lake and beat down to camp. The 
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next morning, the 27th of October, the 
whole lake was frozen over and we con- 
gratulated ourselves on getting out just in 
time. 

The tote road was in bad condition 
going out. We did not leave until late in 
the morning, the driver having “bluffed” 
a party from a lumber camp half a mile 
down the stream into starting first. They 
had to break the ice on the pools in the 
road, as it was, not frozen thick enough 
to hold the weight of the horses, and the 
ragged edges of the ice, as they broke 
through, would have soon cut severely 
enough to cause bleeding. We walked in 
the whole twenty miles, for the team was 
quite well loaded with game and baggage. 








As it was frozen very rough, it was 
not especially good walking, much 
less driving. We were in good condi- 
tion, however, and rather enjoyed the 
tramp. 

In the hotel office during the evening 
there was an Episcopal clergyman, with 
his Winchester across his knees, discours- 
ing about hunting. He said, “Some peo- 
ple think it sinful to hunt game, yet the 
good Lord made one dog to hunt birds, 
another to hunt rabbits, and others to 
follow the different kinds of bird and 
beast. If it is sinful, why did he make 
dogs with these propensities? Everything 
is good in its place if rightly used and not 
abused.” 


(To be continued) 


Vacation Days 


By James Cooney, Jr. 


One wand’rer sighs for “Home, Sweet Home,” 
One sings of Suwanee River; 

Throughout the world, where’er we roam, 
Each heart turns homeward ever. 


Deep in the lake-gemmed woods of Maine 
Lies Tim, a Jakelet smiling; 

An outpost of the Rangeley chain 
Endowed with charms beguiling. 


From California’s golden sands— 
From azure haloed mountain, 

Where snow-crowned San Antonio stands, 
I turn to Tim’s bright fountain. 


Here should the wanderer rest content, 
Unvexed by fruitless yearning; 

But my heart across a continent 
To Tim is ever turning. 


Sublime! Beyond the limner’s skill, 
Looms white the high sierra, 

A worthy rival of the chill 
Andean Cordillera. 


Though enthralled by the mystic spell 
This sun-kissed land weaves ever, 
The andante of Tim’s murmuring swell 

Throbs in my ears forever. 


O balsam-scented woods of Maine! 
Sweet Androscoggin River! 

On Tim Pond’s bosom once again 

I see the sunlight quiver. 





I cast a Parmacheene Belle 
On a pool near a lily’s chalice— 
A favorite haunt, I know full well, 
Of Salmo fontinalis, 


What wildwood music can compare 
With a reel’s exultant singing, 
When a fighting trout is high in air 

His gleaming body flinging? 


On my resilient rod, the strain 
Sets all my nerves vibrating; 

I cannot, if I would, restrain 
My heart’s wild palpitating. 


The incandescent birch log sings 
Weird runes in twilight hours, 
Learned in a hundred balmy springs, 

In shady forest bowers. 


Again I hear the loon’s shrill cry 
Come o’er the water pealing, 

As in my cabin snug I lie, 
With slumber o’er me stealing. 


Vacation days at Tim remain 

A fragrant memory ever; 
In dreams I live them o’er again— 
Forget them? Never! Never! 

















Camp-Fire Yarns 
By Rash C. Stlloway 
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were hunting last fall, met at the 

Sportsmen’s’ Show and proceeded to 
view everything interesting. The special 
attractions for that afternoon were the 
canoe contests and we decided to witness 
them, as they were something we were 
particularly interested in. Securing good 
seats where we could easily see all the 
aquatic contests, I was greatly surprised to 
see Fred Hilliard among the participants ; 
then I remembered how Fred poled a canoe 
under serious difficulties up Indian River 
last fall, and mentally decided that if he 
entered any contest, I would back him 
with my money. 

Just as I was about to signal to Fred 
with a whistle, which he was sure to recog- 
nize, whom should I see but our former 
guide, Pete Blood, with a young lady, be- 
ing escorted to seats directly in front 
of us. As soon as Pete was settled in 
his seat, I gently touched him on the arra 
to attract his attention. Pete turned 
around, and in an instant recognized us, 
shook hands, and then said, “Gentlemen, 
my wife, Mrs. .” TI owe it to Pete’s 
Boston friends not to give his correct 
name, for it is not generally known that 
Pete Blood, the guide, and Frank . 
the society man, are one and the same 
person. 

“Have you seen Fred?” I asked him. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied. “Fred and Dave 
ar@ our guests while they are attending 
the show.” 

We were interrupted at this point by 
the starter announcing the first poling 
contest. Dave and Fred, with two brawny 
opponents, took their positions in the 
center of the artificial pond. The two 


fe so happened that three of us, who 








canoes were tied together, stern to stern, 
by a rope about two feet long. The con- 
testants stood alert, with poles poised for 


CANNON 


the signal, ready to make the first move 
count in their favor. Dave and Fred had 
practically little trouble in disposing of 
their opponents in their first match, for 
they almost drew them around the pond. 
Pete told us that no one we knew was to 
appear until Irving Reed came on in the 
single contest; so we decided to look 
around the show. Soon we came across 
Dave, in one of the booths, selling birch- 
bark horns for calling moose—“never 
known to fail, and all for the small sum 
of a quarter.” Pete decided to remain in 
the background, while we walked up and 
bought a horn. 

“Want it did up?” said Dave, with no 
sign of recognition, and he wrapped the 
bundle up and handed me change for my 
bill. The entire sum was there, only in 
different denominations. I looked at Dave. 
Dave smiled and said: 

“This makes me think of old Mother 
Gray, up near Pittsburg. She always has 
sold licker, and the authorities come to 
her and told her that if she didn’t stop, 
she’d be arrested. The next time I see 
her, she said to me, sez she, ‘Dave, I’ve 
writ to President Rosenfelt *bout my 
licker, and he sez I can sell all I want if 
I only sell good licker.’ That’s why I 
give yer money back. ‘’Tain’t good 
licker.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“The horn is like the licker,” said Dave, 
“it ain’t no good.” 

While we were laughing, Dave leaned 
toward me as if to communicate some- 
thing. I stepped closer, and he whispered, 
“Got the cannon.” That was enough for 
me to hear; I was all agog with curiosity 
to find out how it occurred. Pete knew 
about it, too; so when he saw David 
whisper to me, he surmised what it was 
about, and spoke up. 

















“Gentlemen, Fred and Dave are to dine 
with me this evening at Masten’s. I hope 
to have you as my guests at that time.” 
Mrs. Pete seconded the invitation. We 
accepted, and then returned to our seats 
to see the final match in the poling con- 
test, the winners to meet last year’s 
champions. 

Again, without serious difficulty, Dave 
and Fred disposed of their opponents, and 
in the two-minutes’ pull kept their boat 
a trifle more than the required distance. 
Half an hour later Dave and Fred were 
pitted against two mighty draftsmen, who 
were, as yet, never defeated. They were 
larger and heavier than Dave and Fred, 
and also handled their poles skilfully, 
but while I could not help feeling some- 
what uneasy about the outcome, I was not 
greatly alarmed. They started with a 
mighty struggle, first one boat gaining a 
trifle, and then losing all gained. Dave 
and Fred were not struggling to pull the 
others, for they realized they were op- 
posed to strong, unbeaten men. They 
saved their strength and merely held their 
boat steady, while their opponents made 
frantic endeavors to pull them clear over 
the line. They could not quite under- 
stand why they did not pull them easily, 
for they had been able to pull everyone 
before. 

“Fred’s got his mud-hook hold,” excit- 
edly exclaimed Pete to me, and I remem- 
bered Fred’s peculiar name for a hold he 
always took when in a dangerous place. 
Second after second Dave and Fred held 
the others, with a good six-inch advantage 
over the line, gained after a long pull. 
As the starter raised his hand to denote 
tue last twenty seconds of the pull, 
David’s pole snapped in two, leaving him 
unable to help Fred. Their opponerts 
immediately redoubled their efforts. A 
word from Fred and Dave sat down on 
the bottom of the boat. Slowly but surely 
the marker started back towards the line, 
a quarter of an inch at a time, then half 
an inch, and then remained stationary. 
Fred stood in the stern of his boat, teeth 
set, face drawn and eyes almost shut, 
while the muscles on his arms and shoul- 
ders stood out like gnarled knots and I 
marveled at his wonderful strength, as 
he held the boat against two. With the 
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marker within an inch of defeat time was 
called, and Fred sank to the bottom of the 
canoe exhausted. Two minutes later he 
was himself again. 

“IT knew Fred was game,” said Pete, 
“I’ve seen him in several similar strength 
tests before.” 

Just before ten o'clock, we _ were 
ushered into a private dining-room at 
Masten’s and found Pete and his wife 
and Dave and Fred already there. Dur- 
ing dinner, we talked about camping, 
hunting and out-door life in general. We 
found Mrs. Pete well versed in such sub- 
jects, and she already knew as much about 
the history of the old cannon as we did. 
When the cigars were passed we were 
ready for the climax of a successful din- 
ner, a good story by a good story teller. 

“Me and Dave,” began Fred, “went 
inter camp, after open season last fail, 
over on Dead Diamond, with about 300 
traps and three months’ supply of grub. 
We were goin’ to gun and trap until su- 
gerin’ sot in, and then suger over on 
Maple Ridge. We had tolerable good luck 
fer a while, and then trappin’ kinder 
played out—couldn’t seem to git enough 
to pay fer the bait we used. ’Sides, salt 
pork three times a day was kinder wearin’ 
on us. Along the middle of Jenuery r 

“Twentieth,” said Dave. 

“Fifteen of Van Camp’s loggers,” con- 
tinued Fred, not noticing David’s correc- 
tion, “on a twenty-mile tote between 
Diamond and Upper Beaver camps, got in 
a rippin’ old snowstorm, and come to our 
camp nigh petered out. It snowed and 
blew hard fer three days, and we had to 
keep and feed them dummed loggers all 
that time. It was pretty close figgurin’ 
in that small camp. They stayed another 
day after the storm, fer they seemed to 
like our horsepitality, and then started on. 
Me and Dave took account of stock and 
found we had just about enough grub left 
fer another week; so we decided to hike 
out to Pittsburg and get another supply. 
We took in our traps and started out on 
our snowshoes, and headed for Pittsburg 
and George’s snake-room. Snake-room? 
Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you that the bar- 
room at George Kennedy’s was always 
called the snake-room ’cause the licker 
is 2lways poor and makes snakes come 
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easy. Well, we were about as dry as a 
covered bridge in summer time, when we 
got to Pittsburg, for we hadn’t had a drop 
for more’n two months; so we proceeded 
to the snake-room and got what you call 
in the city, a fair start. In this stage, 
we decided it would be a smart trick to 
try and git that cannon again, seein’s 
how trappin’ wasn’t payin’ over well. This 
time we planned everythin’ out ahead so 
there wouldn’t be any slip-up.” 

“George planned it for us,” interrupted 
David. , 

“°Tain’t manners to interrupt your bet- 
ters,” said Fred, winking at Pete. 

Dave was silenced, but consoled himself 
with a glass of wine which the waiter had 
just placed before him. 

“Well, the upshot of it all was,” con- 
tinued Fred, as he glanced at David to 
see if another objection was forthcoming, 
“me and Dave took a letter from George 
up to his wife’s cousin, Pierre Lacross, 
who lives in 
Amberg vil- 
lage, tellin’ 
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whole dummed town was at Philemon’s 
that night. All the men folks brought 
their own supply of licker, while Phile- 
mon had four barrels of old cider in his 
cellar. You take and mix old cider and 
whiskey blanc and you git some tolerable 
good tanglefoot. Well, every few minits 
some one would run down cellar and 
draw a pitcher of cider, and then more 
would come with pails and more pitchers, 
and all the time me and Dave were hid 
in the barn where we could see every- 
thin’. By’n’by, ’bout ten o’clock, when 
everybody was kinked right up in good 
shape, Pierre come to the barn and said, 
‘I guess he’s all right,’ and went back 
inter the house. That was our signal to 
jump, ourselves. Pierre told us_ that 
right after he come to the barn he would 
go back inter the house and git the crowd 
tergether, and present Philemon a wed- 
din’ present.” 

“Annervers ry present, yer mean,” said 
David. 

Fred did not 
even look at 
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“Well, that is , 
just what Pierre did. He found out 
Philemon had been married twenty years 
come next Sunday; so Pierre planned 
up a little surprise party for ’em to 
take place Saterday night. Me and Dave 
layed low until then, and I guess the 
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self and wants 
ter help out. 
As I was 
sayin’, ‘bout two minits after Pierre went 
inter the house, we started for the cel- 
lar by the way of the bulkhead. Wa’n’t 
a one there; so we hustles in and draws 
a jug of cider fer ourselves, and then 
lifted that old cannon out’n Philemon’s 
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potato bin where he had it hid, and car- 
ried it up out of doors.” 

“What,” exclaimed one of us, “car- 
ried the cannon?” 

“Yep,” answered Fred, “it didn’t weigh 
more’n five hundred. ’Twan’t no trouble 
at all to put it on Philemon’s hand-sled 
and draw it down the road about a mile, 
where we had left our toboggans hid in 
the underbrush.” 

Dave was fidgeting in his chair, and 
I knew he wanted to say something. I 
caught Fred’s eyes and then turned 
slightly toward Dave. Fred looked at 
Dave, and Dave looked wishfully at Fred. 
“Say it, if yer wanter,” said Fred. 

“Fred, don’t fergit the sign,” said Dave 

“Oh, yes, Dave, I near forgot about 
that. You know Philemon put up a sign 
on his barn door after we were up there 
with Peg Leg which said, ‘Come Agin 
Boys.’ Dave writ under that, ‘We Come.’ 
Where was I? Oh, yes, we took our two 
toboggans, put the cannon on one and 
hitched the other behind and started to- 
ward the states through the woods. After 
we had gone bout half a mile we come to 
a long stretch of down-grade; so one of 
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us could pull the cannon alone. Dave then 
took the other toboggan and made a long 
roundabout circle with it, so if Philemon 
follered, he wouldn’t know which track 
to foller. We come together agin about 
a mile farther on, after Dave had made 
about a three-mile circle, and then I took 
the empty toboggan and started on an- 
cther three-mile circle. We got to Third 
Lake, "bout daylight, had our breakfast, 
and started back with two empty tobog- 
gans, leaving the cannon hid in the camp. 
We follered our trail back, keepin’ the 
toboggans in the same tracks we made he- 
fore; but before we got anywhere near 
Amberg, it commenced to snow hard, so 
that in the course of half an hour we 
couldn’t see our first tracks. We turned 
‘round and started back and stayed in 
Third Lake camp two days while we had 
a tough old storm, and then started down 
the valley fer Pittsburg, where we could 
box the thing up and send it without any- 
ene knowin’ what was in the box. It was 
pretty tough goin’ for the snow was deep 
and the cannon pulled hard; but after 
workin’ all day, we managed to git eight 
miles to Second Lake House, which was 
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closed. We stayed there over night and 
had another hard pull the next day; but 
we managed to git most to First Lake 
boardin’-house. We left the cannon cov- 
ered with snow where it wouldn't be 
seen, and stayed there over night. 

The next morning we had _ breakfast 
before daylight, and after the loggers 
had all went inter the woods, we went 
and got the cannon and started on. It 
was easier goin’ now, fer we had a trav- 
eled road to foller, and before we had to 
break our own roads. We had the can- 
pon covered up with a_ blanket, so it 
wouldn’t show, and it looked just like a 
deer when it was covered. Several peo- 
ple passed us and laughed when they 
thought we had a deer out of season, but 
no one said anythin’, ’cause everybody has 
deer out of season up there and don't 
care say ,anythin’ about anybody else. 
About two miles from First Lake we 
stopped and rested, and soon a_ team 
caught up with us, which was goin’ out 
after supplies. We hitched the cannon on 
behind and rode out to Pittsburg. George 
was tickled to see us and invited us inter 
the snake-room, and we told him we had 
got it hid in a barn up above ‘bout a 
mile. ’Twan’t no trouble to box it up 
and send it to that society what collects 
cld stuff, and me and Dave made over 
a hundred apiece on that trip. I bought 
my woman a sewin’ machine, and put the 
rest in the bank down to Colebrook. 
Dave, here, spent most of his’n.” 

“Hold on, Fred,” interrupted Dav:, 
“don’t yew dare tell *bout me, fer, con- 
sarn yer, if yew do tell, I'll tell ’em "bout 
the time yew got lost with a party on 
perpose.” 

Fred smiled as he recalled that incident, 
which several of us already knew about, 
but continued, much to David's disgust. 
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“Dave, here, is kinder sweet on Widder 
Johnston, and as the widder was having 
a hard time gittin’ along this winter, Dave 
writ a letter to the widder and put in 
five ten dollar bills in it, and I took it to 
her and told her I found it and it was 
probly fer her. There wasn’t no writin’ 
on the letter, only a verse of potry that 
Dave made up.” 

Dave commenced to sit uneasy in his 
chair, turned red and almost swore at 
red. Fred turned to Dave, looked him 
in the eyes, raised his right hand and 
recited solemnly, 


“Dear little widder, you I do adore; 
I'll help keep the wolf from the door. 
If you would only say that little word, 
I'd fly to you on the wings of a bird.’ 


“Touchin’ afn’t it,” said Fred, as he 
finished. “Well, the widder opened the 
letter and read the verse, tucked the money 
inter her dress, and we had some conver- 
sation like this. 

““How nice of Tom to send me that 
money, sez the widder. 

“*Tom who?’ sez I. 

“Why, Tom Squires,’ sez the widder, 
with a knowin’ grin. 

“T left and went down to Tom’s and 
told him the widder told me to tell him 
to come up and see her. They were mar- 
ried about two weeks later, and Dave’s 
money paid fer the weddin’ trip down to 
Canaan and back and bought enough 
groceries to last ’til spring.” 

“How did you know where the can- 
non was hid?” I asked. 

“Pierre knew where it was,” said Fred, 
“and he told me.” 

“And where is it now?” I inquired. 

“Here in the city, at the Historical So- 
ciety Rooms,” said Pete, “we will go and 
see it to-morrow.” 
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THE GUN-SHY DOG 

By the Author of “ Modern Breaking” 

THE most perplexing problem which the 
dog-breaker has to contend with is the gun- 
shy dog, and it may as well be mentioned 
that this most annoying condition is becom- 
ing more prevalent amongst our famous fam- 
ilies of setters and pointers, as a result of 
the intensification of their nexvous tempera- 
ments following the excessive inbreeding 
that has been practiced for a number of 
years. The psychological side of gun-shy- 
ness, the history, the cause, the prevention 
and the methods to be followed for curing 
this nervous disorder, have at one time and 
another been thoroughly discussed in the va- 
rious sporting papers; and coincident with 
the introduction of some new ideas on the 
subject has been the explosion of the absurd 
theories accepted for years, with that archaic 
credulity which envelops so many people 
when confronted by a condition at all out of 
the ordinary. 

To begin with, gun-shyness is not a dis- 
ease, neither is it hereditary, nor contagious; 
in fact, it is nothing more than excessive 
iimidity at unaccustomed sounds. It does 
not denote any lack of courage, for some of 
the gamest and boldest ranging dogs that 
have ever been run at field trials were gun- 
shy as youngsters; and it is also a matter of 
fact that dogs which would display pro- 
nounced timidity at the report of a gun have 
won important trials through the judge—in 
admiration of their other qualities—neglect- 
ing to order them shot over as the rules 
require. 

The gun-shy dog subject is dismissed very 
curtly by some writers on dog-breaking, with 
the simple statement that a dog so affected 
is not worth breaking; whereas, as a matter 
of fact, if a dog is well bred, of good general 
conformation, and has speed and range and 
character, and suits his owner in all respects 
excepting the fear of the gun, there is no 
reason why it should not be broken of its 








gun-shyness and made a good general work- 
er. The methods for accomplishing this end 
depend for their results upon the psychologi- 
cal side of a dog’s nature; so it will be well 
to consider this aspect of the patient before 
proceeding further. 

To begin with, the dog is an animal of 
pronounced mental activities, very observing 
and capable of appreciating the relationship 
of cause to effect, with a mind as precocious 
as that of a child. The intelligent breaker 
handles a young dog as he would a growing 
child, and many parents can learn a valuable 
lesson in child-rearing from studying the 
methods of successful dog trainers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a great many parents do 
not employ rational methods in developing 
the minds of their children, while most of 
the failures in dog-breaking are the results 
of trainers attempting to mold and adapt pro- 
nounced instincts in disregard of a dog’s 
powers of reasoning. The mind of the child 
and the mind of the dog operate upon identi- 
cal lines, and the intelligent parent and dog- 
trainer employ similar methods. The wri- 
ter’s success in breaking gun-shy dogs is the 
result of an appreciation of the psycholog- 
ical similarity of the dog and the child, and 
not to an unique system. 

An impressive illustration of the line of 
procedure upon which he works is drawn by 
comparing the dog that thinks it is hurt by 
the report of a gun, and the child who has 
fallen and thinks it is hurt, and begins to 
scream. If the mother rushes to the scream- 
ing child and attempts to soothe it by words 
and caresses, the child, as a rule, screams 
louder than before, loses all sense of reason- 
ing and finally subsides in a series of sobs; 
and the mind clears and becomes natural 
only through complete exhaustion of its ner- 
vous energy. The child was undoubtedly 
alarmed at the fall, but before its infant 
mind had been given time to decide that it 
was uninjured, the mother’s actions con- 
vinced it that something unusual had hap- 
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closed. We stayed there over night and 
had another hard pull the next day; but 
we managed to git most to First Lake 
boardin’-house. We left the cannon cov- 
ered with snow where it wouldn't be 
seen, and stayed there over night. 

The next morning we had _ breakfast 
before daylight, and after the loggers 
had all went inter the woods, we went 
and got the cannon and started on. It 
was easier goin’ now, fer we had a trav- 
eled road to foller, and before we had to 
break our own roads. We had the can- 
non covered up with a blanket, so it 
wouldn’t show, and it looked just like a 
deer when it was covered. Several peo- 
ple passed us and laughed when they 
thought we had a deer out of season, but 
no one said anythin’, ’cause everybody has 
deer out of season up there and don't 
care say ,anythin’ about anybody else. 
About two miles from First Lake we 
stopped and rested, and soon a_ team 
caught up with us, which was goin’ out 
after supplies. We hitched the cannon on 
behind and rode out to Pittsburg. George 
was tickled to see us and invited us inter 
the snake-room, and we told him we had 
got it hid in a barn up above ‘bout a 
mile. ’Twan’t no trouble to box it up 
and send it to that society what collects 
cld stuff, and me and Dave made over 
a hundred apiece on that trip. I bought 
my woman a sewin’ machine, and put the 
rest in the bank down to Colebrook. 
Dave, here, spent most of his’n.” 

“Hold on, Fred,’ interrupted Dave, 
“don’t yew dare tell ’bout me, fer, con- 
sarn yer, if yew do tell, I'll tell ‘em ’bout 
the time yew got lost with a party on 
perpose.” 

Fred smiled as he recalled that incident, 
which several of us already knew about, 
but continued, much to David's disgust. 


STREAM 


“Dave, here, is kinder sweet on Widder 
Johnston, and as the widder was having 
a hard time gittin’ along this winter, Dave 
writ a letter to the widder and put in 
five ten dollar bills in it, and I took it to 
her and told her I found it and it was 
prob’ly fer her. There wasn’t no writin’ 
on the letter, only a verse of potry that 
Dave made up.” 

Dave commenced to sit uneasy in his 
chair, turned red and almost swore at 
red. Fred turned to Dave, looked him 
in the eyes, raised his right hand and 
recited solemnly, 


“Dear little widder, you I do adore; 
I'll help keep the wolf from the door. 
If you would only say that little word, 
I'd fly to you on the wings of a bird.’ 


“Touchin’ afn’t it,” said Fred, as he 
finished. “Well, the widder opened the 
letter and read the verse, tucked the money 
inter her dress, and we had some conver- 
sation like this. 

““How nice of Tom to send me that 
money, sez the widder. 
“*Tom who?’ sez I. 
““Why, Tom Squires, 

with a knowin’ grin. 

“IT left and went down to Tom’s and 
told him the widder told me to tell him 
to come up and see her. They were mar- 
ried about two weeks later, and Dave's 
money paid fer the weddin’ trip down to 
Canaan and back and bought enough 
groceries to last til spring.” 

“How did you know where the can- 
non was hid?” I asked. 

“Pierre knew where it was,” said Fred, 
“and he told me.” 

“And where is it now?” I inquired. 

“Here in the city, at the Historical So- 
ciety Rooms,” said Pete, “we will go and 
see it to-morrow.” 


’ 


sez the widder, 
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THE GUN-SHY DOG 

By the Author of “ Modern Breaking” 

THE Most perplexing problem which the 
dog-breaker has to contend with is the gun- 
shy dog, and it may as well be mentioned 
that this most annoying condition is becom- 
ing more prevalent amongst our famous fam- 
ilies of setters and pointers, as a result of 
the intensification of their nexvous tempera- 
ments following the excessive inbreeding 
that has been practiced for a number of 
years. The psychological side of gun-shy- 
ness, the history, the cause, the prevention 
and the methods to be followed for curing 
this nervous disorder, have at one time and 
another been thoroughly discussed in the va- 
rious sporting papers; and coincident with 
*e introduction of some new ideas on the 
subject has been the explosion of the absurd 
theories accepted for years, with that archaic 
credulity which envelops so many people 
when confronted by a condition at all out of 
the ordinary. 

To begin with, gun-shyness is not a dis- 
ease, neither is it hereditary, nor contagious ; 
in fact, it is nothing more than excessive 
timidity at unaccustomed sounds. It does 
not denote any lack of courage, for some of 
the gamest and holdest ranging dogs that 
have ever been run at field trials were gun- 
shy as youngsters; and it is also a matter of 
fact that dogs which would display pro- 
nounced timidity at the report of a gun have 
won important trials through the judge—in 
admiration of their other qualities—neglect- 
ing to order them shot over as the rules 
require. 

The gun-shy dog subject is dismissed very 
curtly by some writers on dog-breaking, with 
the simple statement that a dog so affected 
is not worth breaking; whereas, as a matter 
of fact, if a dog is well bred, of good general 
conformation, and has speed and range and 
character, and suits his owner in all respects 
excepting the fear of the gun, there is no 
reason why it should not be broken of its 








gun-shyness and made a good general work- 
er. The methods for accomplishing this end 
depend for their results upon the psychologi- 
cal side of a dog’s nature; so it will be well 
to consider this aspect of the patient before 
proceeding further. 

To begin with, the dog is an animal of 
pronounced mental activities, very observing 
and capable of appreciating the relationship 
of cause to effect, with a mind as precocious 
as that of a child. The intelligent breaker 
handles a young dog as he would a growing 
child, and many parents can learn a valuable 
lesson in child-rearing from studying the 
methods of successful dog trainers. Unfortu- 
nately, however, a great many parents do 
not employ rational methods in developing 
the minds of their children, while most of 
the failures in dog-breaking are the results 
of trainers attempting to mold and adapt pro 
nounced instincts in disregard of a dog’s 
powers of reasoning. The mind of the child 
and the mind of the dog operate upon identi- 
cal lines, and the intelligent parent and dog- 
trainer employ similar methods. The wri- 
ter’s success in breaking gun-shy dogs is the 
result of an appreciation of the psycholog- 
ical similarity of the dog and the child, and 
not to an unique system. 

An impressive illustration of the line of 
procedure upon which he works is drawn by 
comparing the dog that thinks it is hurt by 
the report of a gun, and the child who has 
fallen and thinks it is hurt, and begins to 
scream. If the mother rushes to the scream- 
ing child and attempts to soothe it by words 
and caresses, the child, as a rule, screams 
louder than before, loses all sense of reason- 
ing and finally subsides in a series of sobs; 
and the mind clears and becomes natura! 
only through complete exhaustion of its ner- 
vous energy. The child was undoubtedly 
alarmed at the fall, but before its infant 
mind had been given time to decide that it 
was uninjured, the mother’s actions con- 
vinced it that something unusual had hap- 
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pened, and that it was really hurt. If the 
child’s screams had passed unnoticed by the 
mother, the little one’s mind would have 
taken an estimate of its condition and de- 
cided correctly, for the indifference of the 
mother would have been an assurance that 
nothing unusual had occurred. 

The gun-shy dog’s mental state is identi- 
cal with that of the child just mentioned, 
and the one great error in all the advice 
usually laid down for breaking the dog is, 
that it proceeds along the line that the pa- 
tient’s fear of the gun can be removed by 
words and caresses, which in fact increase 
his alarm by confirming the views he enter- 
tains that something unusual has happened. 
The direct reasonable method is to give the 
dog an opportunity to reason it all out him- 
self. 

A very simple way is to lead your dog to a 
trapshooting ground, and chain him a short 
distance from the shooters, until he loses all 
fear of the continuously popping shells. This 
practice will be found effective, and has bro- 
ken many a gun-shy dog. The great mistake 
breakers make in handling a dog affected in 
this way is, that when a dog hears the guns 
and displays unreasonable fear, they imme- 
diately attempt to reassure him by petting 
and talking to him. This simply encourages 
the dog in the belief that there is some dan- 
ger connected with the noise, and the more 
you pet him the more thoroughly he is con- 
vinced that something is wrong. The proper 
procedure is for the breaker to display the 
utmost composure and to totally ignore the 
noise, the dog, and all his efforts to escape. 
This composure reassures the dog; he, ob- 
serves that his master is not affected by the 
noise, and gradually comes to study its ef- 
fects on his own account, eventually coming 
to the conclusion that there is really nothing 
to fear. 

If game is plentiful, by far the best way 
is to lead the dog afield day after day. A 
small boy can be employed for this purpose, 
whose duties will consist in simply follow- 
ing a couple of shooters. No attention must 
be paid to the gun-shy patient, other than 
leading him about where he can see the dogs 
working, and if possible become encouraged 
by scenting game; for the scenes and condi- 
tions that appeal to his natural instincts will 
cause him to forget his fears. At first the 
boy should follow 100 or 150 yards in the 
rear of the hunters. After the dog will lead 
quietly at that distance he may be brought 
closer and closer, until, finally, he will lead 
a few yards behind the sportsmen while they 
are busily shooting. In this way his timidity 
gradually passes away; and the dog will fol 
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low the shooters without being confined by 
a lead. From that, he will in time range out 
a little and hunt on his own account, and 
should be encouraged to flush and chase to 
his heart’s content, and develop a love for 
the sport that will completely stifle any fear 
of the gun. In some instances this will re- 
quire but one or two lessons; in other cases 
it may take an entire season; but if persisted 
in patiently the fear of the gun eventually 
will disappear. 

The one principle for the breaker to bear 
in mind in breaking a dog of gun-shyness is 
to refrain from petting or attempting to en- 
courage the dog or soothe its feelings. 
These the dog must learn to control by his 
own observations and reasoning. Every time 
the breaker attempts to encourage the dog, 
he really discourages him, for he gives the 
dog the impression that there actually is 
something of which to be afraid. Whereas, 
if the breaker acts as if there is nothing 
wrong, and pays no attention to the actions 
of the dog, it is only a question of time until 
the dog observes the composure of the break- 
er and realizes that ke has nothing to fear. 


WILD TURKEYS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Witp turkeys are not very plentiful in 
Pennsylvania these days, and it is extremely 
improbable that they ever will be, as they 
require surroundings which are for the most 
part a thing of the past. In this state wild 
turkeys prefer hiils and mountains wooded 
with chestnut and oak, with occasional clear- 
ings, and corn and wheat fields, and what 
seems to suit them best of all in the way of 
food is a field of buckwheat. The hills and 
mountains have been cleared in most of the 
country, and while food such as they desire 
may be abundant at most seasons, they do 
not have the cover so necessary for their 
breeding and living purposes. Then there 
are more hunters than there used to be, al- 
though they are not all turkey hunters—that 
being an accomplishment acquired by very 
few indeed, and only through the hardest 
kind of experience, coupled with boundless 
enthusiasm and real love for the sport. 
Considering the above facts, it is well for 
some of us, who have hunted wild turkeys, 
to revert to old memories which have made 
impressions never to be forgotten, and which 
are treasures without price. Could we but 
remember things taught us at school only 
approximately as clearly as we do every de- 
tail of a successful or unsuccessful hunt,— 
how much each turkey weighed, the congrat- 
ulations upon our return home if we had a 
turkey, or our feelings when sneaking in the 
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back way without one,—what wonderful 
cholars some of us would be! 

Before I shot a wild turkey I found the 
first requisite of a successful hunter was pa- 
tience. This included watching for hours, or 
even days, regardless of weather conditions, 
at a place where the turkeys were likely to 
come; then the art of imitating their calls, a 
thing, for me at least, anything but easy; 
this followed by acquiring a knowledge of 
their habits and peculiarities innumerable, 
which we never are done learning, and which 
become more fascinating the longer we fol- 
low them up. 

It seems to be an acknowledged fact that 
a wild turkey has the keenest eyes, and is 
about the most shy, of all our game; yet I 
have stood in the middle of an old wood 
road and called them up to within twenty 
yards of me. All that seemed necessary was 
to stand perfectly still. At other times I 
have had them take flight at seeing the muz- 
zle of my gun sticking through an old fence, 
before they had come within anything like a 
reasonable distance, and when I was sure 
they could not see me, as I was entirely con- 
cealed. I remember one Sunday, while walk- 
ing through the woods without a gun, hav- 
ing a flock of wild turkeys cross in front of 
me while I was standing out in the open 
not more than thirty yards from them. They 
not only did not run or fly, but even stopped 
and looked at me with mingled curiosity and 
surprise. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me. These are 
peculiarities, and are not things that will 
hold good as a general rule, as any turkey 
hunter will tell you. I have seen wild tur- 
keys refuse to pick up corn strewn along a 
road, and have known them to shy off front 
an ear of corn lying in the woods, seeming 
to know that it was out of place and that 
something was not right about it being there. 
Then, as to calling. I have shot into a flock 
in the old muzzle-loading days, and before | 
had time to reload they were calling togeth- 
er. At other times they apparently never 
called together, for I waited until dark in 
the evening and was on hand early the next 
morning, all to no avail, for not a “peep” 
did I hear. 

It may not be gencrally known, but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that wild turkey hens oc- 
casionally gobble. I have observed it on 
everal occasions, and in each case the flock 
had been scattered, and after the old hen 
gobbled the young ones seemed to run to 
her without answering. The gobbling of a 
hen is not as loud or coarse as that of a 
male, but it would be hard for one inexpe 
rienced to detect the difference. My atten- 
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tion was called to it by an old hunter, and I 
afterward had an opportunity to prove it to 
my own satisfaction. Some may doubt that 
old hens occasionally have beards. To those 
I would say that our zodlogical garden here 
in Philadelphia had a specimen on exhibition 
last year which had a beard three or four 
inches long. I remember another case where 
a wiid hen with a small beard was shot. 

In our country, as a rule, the old gobblers 
do not travel with the flocks in the fall of 
the year; they seem to stray off alone or in 
pairs, and sometimes three or more old ones 
are seen together. I remember once seeing 
five fine old gobblers at one time. It was a 
beautiful November afternoon and they were 
scratching in the leaves for chestnuts. I wish 
I had the ability to describe in this article 
how beautiful and grand they looked, as they 
slowly wended their way along the sloping 
side of the mountain, picking here and there, 
straightening up and standing rigid for some- 
times a minute or more, seeming to pene- 
trate every possible hiditig place of an en- 
emy with their sharp eyes, until they faded 
away in the distance and I crawled out 
from under the fallen tree where I was hid- 
ing and made a detour in a vain endeavor to 
get ahead of them, so that I could get a 
shot. I never saw them again, and hope they 
lived out their lives without the tragic end- 
ing befalling so many of their kind. 

I have lost several crippled turkeys in my 
time, but usually got them if hard hit, as I 
invariably hunted with a bird dog, so that a 
winged turkey did not have much chance to 
escape. One time I learned that turkeys 
were feeding in a certain cornfield, and in 
order to get a shot I secreted myself in a 
fodder shock and awaited their coming. Af- 
ter a wait of several days, keeping inside my 
place of concealment from shortly after day- 
light in the morning until dusk at night, I 
was rewarded with a shot at a fine old gob- 
bler not more than thirty yards away. Af- 
ter shooting I leaped out and was amazed to 
see him running across the field with appar- 
ently no more serious injury than a broken 
wing. I then used my second barrel, and 
after the turkey was dressed I fourd that the 
first shot had not only literally filled his side 
with shot, but that eight No. 4’s had gone 
completely through him. I relate this inci- 
dent merely to show that they must be hard 
hit before they will stop, and that while life 
remains, their inhereat instinct to get away 
seems to be as active as ever. The turkey 
referred to above weighed eighteen and one 
half pounds. I suppose the maximum weight 
of wild turkeys varies according to the lo 
cality, food conditions, etc. I have never 
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A BUNCH OF GRAYS 


killed one weighing more than twenty-one 
pounds. I have, however, heard of them be- 
ing killed in this state weighing twenty-four 
pounds, but I could not vouch for the facts. 
A young gobbler in his first year ‘and in a 
good season will, in this country, weigh as 
much as fifteen pouncs, and a young hen be- 
tween eight and ten pounds. I have killed 
several old hens weighing twelve pounds, and 
my opinion is that this is about the maximum 
weight. I have always been anxious to know 
how heavy wild turkey gobblers reaily get, 
but it is hard to get definite information on 
the subject, for, as above stated, it will vary 
in different localities and under different 
conditions, and I only relate what I person- 
ally know to be a fact. 

In conclusion, I would say that I know 
of no more fascinating sport than hunting 
the wild turkey. It is a sport where luck 
does not seem to play much of a part; for 
unless one knows something about the tur- 
keys, their haunts, habits, etc., and is able to 
imitate their calls, it does not often happen 
that he will get a shot. You cannot drive a 
turkey to a certain place, like you can a deer, 
and there wait for a shot while some one 
else does all the hard work; nor can you 





sit in a canoe at night, while your guide 
slowly paddles you along the shore of a lake, 
and shoot them from behind a jacklamp. 
If, in your mind, you have any doubt about 
this, try it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chas. C. Rife. 


SQUIRREL SHOOTING 

ONE morning last fall, accompanied by my 
son, I started, long before daybreak, in 
quest of our little friend, the gray squirrel 
Entering the woods, we literally had to feel 
our way through the darkness. The trees 
seemed to challenge us for daring to break 
in upon them as they were wrapt in the 
deep sleep from which only the warm suns 
of another springtime could awaken them. 
Soon a dim light commenced to steal among 
the tree-tops and an occasional suspicious 
rustling could be heard, with now and then 
the call of some bird. Gradually the light 
strengthened until at last we caught a 
glimpse of the sun through an opening in 
the woods, hanging like a huge red ball, its 
rays reflected from the dew-laden branches 
like tiny rainbows. It was time now to in- 
vestigate that overhead rustling 

You who have been fortunate enough to 
take your .30-30 and seek for larger game, 
don’t smile at squirrel hunting as tame sport. 
In the first place, you must have all the pa- 
tience of the proverbial fisherman to bring 
back a fair showing for a day’s outing, for 
Mr. Squirrel is past-master in all the tricks 
of his trade. You must know how to go 
through the woods as quictly as in pursuit 
of moose. You must have an eye quick to 
notice any knot on yonder branch, for upon 
closer inspection it may prove to be a squir- 
rel “frozen” to the bark; and last, but not 
least, you must be a good rifle shot. We 
had but fairly commenced our hunt, when 
just in front of us flashed a gray streak. 
No use of firing, for it would take an ex- 
pert indeed to stop by a rifle shot a squirrel 
with an important engagement ahead. Now 
for the test of patience! There is absolutely 
nothing to do but wait. Keep from breath- 
ing if you can, for our friend the enemy 
has keen ears. All at once our attention 
was attracted to a telltale brush fluttering 
from behind a good-sized branch. 

Ah! now he is ours—to get, if we know 
how. We moved very cautiously around the 
tree to get a better view. What was our 
friend doing in the meanwhile? Keeping 
quiet? Not much. He also had made his 
little turn, and the position of hunted and 
hunters remained the same. A bramble-patch 
hindered us from making entire circuit of the 
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tree, so we waited. Soon we saw his head, 
shown very cautiously and as quickly with- 
drawn. Knowing it was sure to reappear, 
the writer’s rifle was leveled at the spot, and 
in a moment down came our friend, a victim 
of his curiosity. 

Chat was fair for a beginning. Ah! there 
goes another up a tree, like a flash, What 
is that little branch seemingly connecting two 
larger ones? Another trick of our scheming 
friend to escape detection. He is simply 
imitating a branch as he hangs stretched be- 
tween the two. Again the rifle cracks and 
he is added to the score. Naturalists claim 
the squirrel cannot think; perhaps not, but 
will they please explain why and how he is 
able to concoct such schemes as the above, if 
the teaspoonful of gray matter which his lit- 
tle skull contains counts for nothing? 

Again keeping very quiet, we wait for de- 
velopments, and our patience is not long 
taxed. A big gray is sunning himself on a 
nearby branch; but as my son raises his 
rifle to gather him in, a noisy bluejay starts 
out with his discordant cry, alarming every- 
thing within hearing, and, of course, the 
squirrel disappears in his hole for the bal- 
ance of the morning. I have the spirit to 
shoot the jay, but not the right, as our nat- 
uralist (?) friends, the members of our 
legislature have enacted wise !aws protecting 
him, in order that he may be spared to prey 
upon our songbirds, destroying the eggs and 
ofttimes killing and eating the young birds 
in their nests, as the writer has repeatedly 
seen him do. As we continue our hunt, 
out starts a cotton-tail almost from under 
our feet. Of course, he knows we are carry- 
ing rifles. Make the best of it, Bunnie, and 
laugh while you may; next time a 12-gauge 
may shorten your merriment. 

There! did you hear that bark? It must 
have come from yonder nest, and as it seems 
impossible to get the squirrel on the move 
otherwise, we are guilty of the unsportsman- 
like trick of shooting into the nest. Out he 
comes as if Old Nick were after him; jump- 
ing from branch to branch, he goes down 
the tree—but, mind you, he keeps the tree 
between us; along the ground and up an- 
other tree. But this time he has made a 
mistake; his only refuge is to hide, but as 
we are acquainted with that trick, he soon 
joins his fellows in the pocket of my son’s 
shooting-coat. Thinking we have had sport 
enough for one day, we turn toward home, 
conscious of a good appetite and that we 
were better morally and physically for hav- 
ing spent a few hours in the great out-of- 
doors. 


Plainfield, N. J. Clarence E. Bond. 


LET’S HEAR THE OTHER SIDE. 

In glancing over the many periodicals and 
sporting papers of to-day, one is impressed 
—or | may say, depressed—by the miscella- 
neous suggestions as to the everlasting ques- 
tion of game preservation, and it is with 
some little degree of misgiving that 1 am 
tempted to add to the now long list of con- 
tributors on that subject, especially as I feel 
sure my ideas will only meet the approval 
of possibly one out of twenty; but I am 
equally positive, however, that that one will 
be a true sportsman and a lover of Nature 
in all her many moods. The nineteen are, of 
course, mighty hunters—that is, they “pro- 
duce the goods” and bring out of the 
woods record heads and skins, as a rule, 
which are naturally much admired by their 
friends, who listen with great admiration to 
thrilling tales of adventure and hairbreadth 
escapes. Some of the fortunate ones who 
have time and money at their disposal go 
to far corners of our country, and to Canada, 
where game is still plentiful, kill all they can, 
and then use their influence to have that 
particular: corner set aside for them alone; 
and if ihat is not possible, they advocate 
such high license fees that it will be theirs 
anyway. In some cases national game pre- 
serves are born by the efforts of such sports- 
men. 

In such cases, how much more generous 
and sportsmanlike it would have been if they 
had gone there to look and not to kill, as 
they want to force others to do. Let it be 
understood that some of these mighty hunt- 
ers are powerful men in their way; they 
have a large flock of followers who ap- 
plaud their leader most vigorously when he 
offers such arguments as: “the millions of 
buffalo that once roamed over our Western 
plains, to say nothing of the clouds of wild 
pigeons that once darkened our skies, have 
all been exterminated, etc., etc.” And so, 
through their power and influence, another 
law is passed and added to the big book, 
or another state or province has a hunting 
license fee—so high that only a few can 
afford to pay and enjoy the exclusive privi- 
lege of pulling the trigger, or having their 
guides do it for them. If it were not for 
the professional guide, there would be no 
need for so many belittling laws to protect 
the game. There would be more true lovers 
of Nature, more genuine sportsmen. The 
nineteen aforesaid mighty hunters would in 
most cases have to turn their attention to 
hunting rabbits and squirrels in place of 
grizzly bears. And let me say right here, 
brother sportsmen, there is more real pleas- 
ure, recreation, and credit gained by suc- 
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cessfully hunting the rabbit unguided, than 
by killing bear or moose that hired brains 
has sought for you. The guide, although 
usually a fine fellow, is, 1 think, indirectly 
accountable for two-thirds of our game laws. 
He is also responsible for two-thirds of our 
sportsmen who have their halls and dens 
full of record-breaking heads and skins—to 
say nothing of the ones they have pre- 
sented to public museums. 

We read much about the farmer’s boy kill- 
ing off all the small game in his vicinity, and 
the need of many more game wardens to 
watch him. We also hear many tales about 
the Canadian Indian who is obliged, through 
Government neglect, to kill wild game for 
his Own consumption, but who very rarely 
lets one pound of it go to waste; while our 
so-called mighty hunter will have his guide 
cut off the head of an animal he has killed, 
and leave the remainder of the animal to be 
devoured by vermin. And yet he, the 
mighty hunter, kicks if the law will not 
force the red man to give way to his own 
selfish pleasure. No, brother sportsmen, do 
not make any more un-American pee-wee 
laws. Cut out the professional hunters, and 
with them will go most of the mighty ones, 
and our game will increase without any 
more protection. 

New York City. I 

NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDES 

New Brunswick’s vast tracts of virgin 
forests and the wise protective measures of 
the provincial authorities, have combined to 
make this the busiest big game section of 
Canada and possibly of the whole North 
American continent—excepting the far north- 
ern regions of Alaska and Labrador, acces- 
sible enly to the millionaire. Practically the 
whole heart of the great province is forest, 
visited only by the woodsman and the hunter. 
Here the moose, caribou and deer have 
their home, and the hunter who visits the 
woods with good guides is sure of his tro- 
phy. Sometimes all three animals are se- 
cured, but caribou are not frequently found 
in the same district as moose; so the hunter 
who gets both moose and caribor: on one trip 
has reason to consider himself particularly 
fortunate. The hunting grounds of New 
3runswick are easily and quickly reached by 
three railroads: the Canadian Pacific, the In- 
tercolonial and the New Brunswick Southern. 

The Canadian Pacific, direct from Mon- 
treal, or from Boston over its connecting 
lines, the Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral, will, in less than twenty-four hours, 
place the hunter within reach of that im 
mense territory in and about the headwaters 
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of the St. John River, the Tobique River 
and other great watercourses in New Bruns- 
wick. There are miles upon miles of forest 
in which some of the best guides of the 
province have built hunting lodges. It was 
in these woods that, two years ago, Dr. 
Munro, of Providence, R. I. shot a moose 
with antler-spread of sixty-seven and one- 
half inches, while every season heads of sixty 
inches and over are secured. Each guide 
here, as in other sections of New Bruns- 
wick, has his own territory, so that the dan- 
ger of mishaps common in other hunting 
regions is practically unknown in New 
Brunswick. Guides to the section who can 
be recommended are: W. H. Allen, Pen- 
niac, York County; Charles F. Jones, Cover- 
dale, Carleton County; Rainsford Allen, 
Stone Ridge, York County; Arthur H. Ev- 
ans, Taymouth, York County; George Gough, 
North View, Victoria County; Ogilvie Broth- 
ers, Oxbow, Victoria County; Duncan V. 
Reed, St. Almo, Victoria County; George E. 
Armstrong, Perth; Amos Gaunce, Riley 
Brook; Adam Moore, Scotch Lake; Charles 
Wright, Three Brook, Victoria County; John 
Moore, Scotts Mills, York County, and 
Charles Cremins, Fredericton. 

The Intercolonial Railway, running direct 
from Montreal, or connecting at St. John 
with the Canadian Pacific, skirts the whole 
north shore of the province. On one side 
of it is the seashore, and behind it a for- 
est wilderness, stretching away for miles un- 
til it joins that reached by the Canadian 
Pacific. In this country game is abundant. 
Some of the best guides who are well 
equipped are: Thomas H. Pringle, Stanley, 
York County; Mendeville Bros., Bryenton, 
Northumberland County; John Wambold, 
Lyttleton, Northumberland County; William 
Griffin, Cross Creek, York County; Arthur 
Pringle, Stanley, York County; Edward 
Menzies, Strathadam, Northumberland Coun- 
ty; Edward Way, Trout Brook, Northum- 
berland County; James and Duncan Munn, 
Pineville and Holtville, Northumberland 
County; James A. Storey, Doaktown; Ces- 
aire J. Boudreau, Paquetville, Gloucester 
County; William Gray, Bathurst; W. A. and 
George S. McKey, Chapel Island Road, New- 
castle; John Connell, Chatham; John Lardy, 
sathurst. 

The New Brunswick Southern Railway, as 
its name implies, runs along the southern 
shore of the province and skirts a game re- 
gion that is not so large as the others, but 
in which game is abundant and easily and 
quickly procured. Guides for this region are: 
T. A. Sullivan, Bonny River; Samuel Lord, 
Pleasant Ridge, Charlotte County. There is 
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a fourth section known as the Canaan Woods 
and reached over the Intercolonial or the 
Central Railway, comprising a section of for- 
est in the very heart of the province. Some 
guides in this region are: James R. Sum- 
merville, Taymouth, York County; Thomas 
Weaver, Doaktown; Benj. Norrad, Bloom- 
field Ridge, York County; John Doran, Mor- 
rison’s Mills; Elijah Kierstead, Coles Island; 
Isaac Murray, Fulton Brook, Queens Coun- 
ty; Martin Farraher, Doherty’s Corner, 
Queens County. 
St. John, N. B. 
A YOUNG MINK 

WE were fishing for bass and had just 
landed a gleaming beauty, when we noticed 
some small object swimming toward the is- 
land we were skirting, some half-mile from 
the mainland. Our attention was first at- 
tracted by the long, thin wake on the dim- 
pled surface of the lake, and as we drew 
nearer and the swimming object kept to its 
course, we thought it was a muskrat with a 
catfish in its mouth. 

We rowed quickly towards it and still it 
kept to its course straight for the island, but 
now we discovered it to be a mink carrying 
her young. Just as we would have crossed 
between her and the island, she swerved 
quickly and made for a point further out, 
and not so thickly wooded, and when we 
pressed a second and a third time, till her 
strength was evidently exhausted, she dropped 
her baby and rapidly swam the remaining 
yards to shore. How that small animal 
squealed. It beat the water with its fore 
paws and tried bravely to keep its head 
above water, and when we “scooped” it up 
in our long-handled landing net the squeal- 
ing redoubled. The poor little mother was 
frantic. She swam to within six inches of 
the dripping net with the little screeching 
thing in it, made a short half-circle, and then 
returned to the island. Three times she did 
this, her determination to save her kitten 
overcoming her fear; then she retired into 
the brush where she watched us, her little 
beady eyes glittering in the sun. 

Then our second boat came up on the other 
side of the narrow, rocky point, and my 
brother waded ashore to show our squealing 
captive. It was about seven or eight inches 
long, and its smooth, dark fur was quite 
different from the mother’s coarse, reddish- 
brown coat, while the little pink nose and 
paws, and the tiny slant eyes, which looked 
as if they had not been open long, made us 
think it must be very young. We put the 
little creature on a rock in the sunshine 
where it promptly went to sleep as soon as 
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we rowed off; but the minute his indig- 
nant squealing stopped, the mother disap- 


-peared. Fearing she wouldn’t find him if 


he kept quiet, we rowed in again and carried 
him, awake and loudly indignant, well up 
into the brush near where she had disap- 
peared. 

But she did not come near while we 
were in sight, and the question we asked 
each other as we rowed homeward was, 
“Did she find her baby or did she desert it?” 

Shoreham, Minn. J. D. Russell. 





MORE ABOUT ARTIFICIAL BAITS. 

I HAD read so much for and against arti- 
ficial bait in the controversy in FIELD AND 
STREAM, that when some of the student 
officers returned from a march and reported 
finding good “chub” fishing up the penin- 
sula, | was anxious to put the advice, given 
so freely, into practice. I had a Bristol 
steel bait-casting rod, a good Talbot reel and 
an assortment of artificial minnows and 
spoons that I had used trolling last sum- 
mer in Canada. Doctor McTabb and I ob- 
tained the necessary permit to fish on the 
Reservoir ponds, and started at six o’clock 
Saturday morning on the local Chesapeake 
& Ohio train. We arrived at the flag stop 
at the pumping station, and found Hunter, 
the colored watchman, ready with his boat. 
Dr. McTabb had no pole, so he borrowed a 
bamboo cane about twelve feet long, tied fif- 
teen feet of good stout line to the end, and 
decided to “skitter” with a Whitehall spoon. 
I determined to try casting a Dowagaic 
floating minnow, although I had never used 
it before, and was a little dubious. 

The’ Reservoir ponds, four in number, are 
all connected by runways and had little 
wooded points jutting out, with most en- 
ticing-looking coves here and there. The 
first pond was about half a mile long and 
half as wide, bordered with lily pads and 
rushes. Our boat, a flat, square-nosed scow, 
was bailed out, and we started, the Docto1 
in the stern, Hunter rowing and I in the bow 
We slipped easily along the edge of the lily 
pads, about fifteen yards out, and then the 
fun began. The Doctor hooked a _ small 
bass and landed him by the yanking method 
I tried a cast; the minnow flew out finely, 
and landed on the edge of the pads all right, 
but I forgot to use my thumb, and spent the 
next ten minutes trying to untangle the back- 
lash. I tried it again and had a strike but 
also another back-lash; so I lost that bass 
Hunter proceeded to give me a_ practical 
demonstration of how to thumb the reel, and 
we started again on our way. 

I had a number of strikes, but either a 
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back-lash, or my holding the tip of my 
rod too high, assisted the fish off every time. 
The Doctor succeeded in picking up three or 
four good ones and jeered at my poor min- 
now. We came to the first runway connect- 
ing ponds I and 2, and I knew there would 
be fish there. I cast gently into the hole— 
and hooked a stump. By the time I got the 
hocks free, the fish had departed to a more 
secluded spot, and | was as mad as a wet 
hen. 

We started into the second pond, and 
right at the entrance, near a pile of brush, 
I made a short cast. I saw a whirl of 
water, feit a heavy tug and the fight was on. 
I didn’t have any back-lash this time, but 
kept my line taut, and in a few moments 
had a good three-pounder flopping in the 
boat. After that, except for an occasional 
back-lash, our luck was good, and we caught 
twelve or fifteen bass in the second pond. 
The crystal, clear little lake, nestling in its 
setting of pines, made a beautiful picture, 
and as we worked along the shores, wood- 
ducks flew up with startled cries, only to 
circle back again and drop in the water with- 
in easy gunshot. 

At the end of the second pond we had to 
cross the railway embankment and take an- 
other boat, as the culvert connecting the 
lakes was too full to allow the boat to en- 
ter. We loafed on the bank, picking dew- 
berries and stringing the fish, while Hunter 
went for the other boat. ‘It was nearly 
eleven by the time he was ready. Then we 
crossed a little cove and ate our lunch un- 
der the trees that had grown up on an old 
Confederate redoubt. Hunter had never 
seen a Thermos bottle, and, after the first 
shock of drinking hoi coffee out of a cold 
bottle had passed, told us many interesting 
stories of the fishing in these ponds. He 
said that the largest bass caught last year 
weighed just under eleven pounds, and the 
largest pickerel (or gar, as he called it) 
weighed about five pounds. The fish bite best 
in September and October, and rise then 
freely to a fly, or a light spinner with a 
bucktail. We listened to his darkey stories, 
smoked and dozed away the time, until two, 
and then started up the big pond. The fish 
did not rise freely at first and it was slow 
work casting and reeling, but each cast was 
a little better and the back-lashes were fewer 
and fewer. 

We saw a flock of broadbills swimming 
around among the lily pads, and two pairs of 
gray mallard and many summer duck; and 
the Kentucky cardinals and mocking birds 
were singing as though they were trying to 
burst their tiny throats. An occasional musk- 
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rat would swim swiftly and silently ahead of 
us, and on the old cypress stumps we could 
often see the dull gleam of the coils of a 
water moccasin sunning himself. 

We drifted slowly along, lazy and con- 
tented, until we came to a shallow cove with 
a sandy bottom. I cast as far as I could 
near the top of an old gun tree that had 
fallen in the water, and saw my minnow dis 
appear in a cloud of foam and water. We 
fought for hours—it seemed—the fish darting 
from right to left, jumping clear of the 
water and shaking his head like an angry 
bull, then sulking on the bottom. Finally, 
rushing directly under the beat, he broke 
on the far side in one last grand effort to 
free himseif of the hateful hook, and gave 
up. He weighed a fraction over five pounds 
when we got him home, and it only took 
ten minutes to land him, but he was well 
worth the trouble of the entire trip. We 
fished along, getting back toward our start- 
ing point, and arrived at the pump house at 
four. We counted the fish and packed them 
in fresh fern leaves to preserve them, and 
waited for the 5:15 train back to Fort Mon- 
roe. 

We brought home forty large-mouthed 
black bass, weighing nearly seventy pounds, 
and five small pickerel, and could have caught 
a hundred. My wrist ached and my thumb 
was sore, but I was thoroughly happy and 
contented. It was the best sport of its kind 
| have ever tried; and I have since been 
practicing casting steadily, so that I can 
go to an old mill pond near Williamsburg 
where the record fish last year was eighteen 
and a half pounds. This entire peninsula is 
dotted with o!d mill ponds where the bass 
and pickerel abound, and I hope next monih 
to tell about Durfees Pond, and show by 
photographs that this part of Virginia is 
well worth a vist from bass enthusiasts. 

Fort Monroe, Va. Perrine Barney, 

Ist Lieut. 8th U. S. Cavalry. 





THE discussion of live vs. artificial baits 
in the columns of Fietp AND STREAM is cer- 
tainly spicy reading. 

Henry Ward Beecher (how many of your 
readers remember him in the flesh, I won- 
der?) said, “All men are not liars, but ninety; 
nine out of a hundred are.” One of your 
contributors seems inclined to go him one 
better, i.e., 100 per cent., as far as disciples of 
Walton are concerned, and insinuates broad- 
ly that they all are liars by profession and 
don’t know the difference between the truth 
and a soap advertisement. This is really se- 
vere criticism and the more especially as the 
Great Chief of the users of floating bait is, 
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under a lightly disguised misnomer, held up 
to public condemnation as a horrible and 
prominent example. Another, after shedding 
a bucket or so of crocodile tears over the 
cruelty of catching bass with a contraption 
rigged up with from six to fifteen hooks, calls 
our attention deftly to his own single-hook 
invention, which is guaranteed to snatch ’em 
by wholesale from the bosoms of their grief- 
stricken families, while you wait (see fur- 
ther particulars in the back advertising col- 
umns). I wonder if he imagines for a min- 
ute that a hooked bass cares two raps 
whether it is one hook or fifteen hooks that 
are holding him, as long as they hold and 
the braided silk doesn’t part? 

Still another, because he had fished from 
Canada to Florida and caught only one pick- 
erel on artificial bait, recommends live bait. 
He must have been a very inexpert artificial 
bait caster to have had such absolutely “rot- 
ten” luck. The results he had with live bait 
simply go to strengthen my opinion that fish- 
ing with live bait for bass, when they are 
in a biting humor, is about as scientific as 
digging potatoes; and, pardon my dense ig- 
norance, is it considered sportsmanlike in 
these days of rapidly disappearing game and 
fish, for one sportsman to capture over 100 
pounds of choice game fish in one day? There 
is no doubt that live bait is sure and reliable 
for those who are not expert handlers of the 
rod and reel, but my own experience with 
the artificial, and particularly with the float- 
ing bait, is that more large bass are caught 
with it than with other baits, and one who 
understands handling it can generally make 
a good catch with it in clear shallow streams, 
if there are any bass left. 

For example, there are near here four 
streams containing more or less large-mouth 
bass. In the San Rodrigo, which is clear, 
shallow and rocky, a floating bait or a wooden 
minnow. is all that is required to secure more 
bass than can be taken care of. In the Ojo 
de Agua, a crystalline spring branch famous 
for “big ones,” the few that are left show 
an overwhelming preference for the artificial 
baits, and in Santo Domingo, only ten miles 
away, a stream of deep holes, mud-bottom 
and slightly turbid water, the artificial bait 
fisher is in great danger of going fishless to 
bed, while the live bait angler with a well 
filled minnow bucket, can on a favorable day 
pull out dozens of bass running from seven 
to twelve inches in length, and once in a blue 
moon he may possibly capture a “whale” of 
fourteen or fifteen inches and weighing per- 
haps two pounds. In the Little River, three 
miles from town, which is fished to death, I 
have in the past three years caught three 
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small bass on artificial baits. This also is a 
stream of rather turbid water with deep 
holes. 

In the Rio Grande, which is always muddy, 
catching bass on a hook and line with any 
kind of bait is unheard and undreamed of. 
They simply don’t bite. Of course I refer to 
this part of the river. Further up, above 
the mouth of the Pecos, it is said to be a 
clear and beautiful stream, and very possibly 
the bass bite well up there. 

C. P, Diaz, Mex. A. D. Temple. 

In June I wrote your “Where to Go” de- 
partment for information regarding Grand 
Lake, for which I thank you. My trip 
this year was back again to Kennebago and 
the Seven Ponds region. For fly fishing, I 
believe this region cannot be bettered any- 
where. There is a law restricting the kill to 
ten fish a day, which tends to make the fish- 
ing, as it is now, of the best. The meadow 
grounds between Seven Ponds and Kenne- 
bago are alive with trout, averaging perhaps 
one-third of a pound. I have taken 150 
trout from this stretch of water, in one day 
and a half. There is a record at Seven Ponds 
of 2,100 trout in three days. Grant’s Camps 
are all that one could wish for, as regards 
comfort, and the table is excellent. Ten 
miles north of Rangeley, by buckboard, and 
you find both rest and fish. In referring to 
the Rangeley section do not omit Kennebago 
Lake and Seven Ponds. 

Cromwell, Conn. Wallace R. Pierson. 

Stitt the Live vs. Artificial Bait contro- 
versy goes on, and I was very much pained 
to learn through your August number of the 
duplicity of “Mr. Wavis.” One would judge, 
from the “exposure” by C. E. Van Loan, that 
someone was not very fond of rowing, and 
also that the same someone was very fish 
hungry. I know full well the pangs of a dig- 
appointed appetite, but a man who has fished 
very much will learn that disappointment is 
the common lot of all, especially fishermen. 

I cannot agree with Brother Van Loan 
when he says all fishermen are liars. They 
are not, in our neck of the woods. We have 
some fishermen who are sportsmen and go 
fishing for love of the sport, while others are 
merely sports and go only to catch all the 
fish they can, by fair means or foul; and 
failing to do this they are terribly grieved. 
The sport can easily be told from the sports- 
man; the former is always boasting of his 
success, or luck as he calls it, but should he 
lose in the game he is always ready to lay 
the blame on someone—if at the ball game 
it is the umpire, at the races the starter or 











criver, and should he be fishing it may be 
his tackle, or perhaps his fishing partner. 
Not so with the sportsman; he accepts his 
successes with pleasure, never boastfully; his 
failures do not ruffle him. Therefore, I main- 
tain if a fisherman is a true sportsman, he 
does tell the truth about his fishing expedi- 
tions the same as of any other event. 

We have many small lakes near here. I 
think there are some thirty or forty within a 
radius of ten miles, and they nearly all afford 
sport for the bait caster. The artifjcial sur- 
face bait for evening and early morning fish- 
ing is used here almost exclusively by the 
most successful bass fishers. I do not know 
how this bait would work in running water. 
I was very much surprised to catch a bullhead 
one evening about 10 p.m. I have caught 
bass, dogfish, pike, perch, bluegills, etc., but 
to catch a bullhead on the surface was a reve- 
lation to me. I firmly believe that, under the 
right conditions, just as many bass can be 
taken in a given time with the “White Won- 
der” or the Lockhart “Water Witch” as with 
any live bait that was ever used. 

Battle Creek, Mich. W. R. Skellenger. 





MASCALONGE, PIKE AND PICKEREL 

IF common pickerel did not sometimes 
grow quite large for pickerel, and if pike 
and mascalonge were never small, the av- 
erage angler would experience less difficulty 
in identifying these different species. The 
question of whether a fish caught by some 
angler is not a pike or a pickerel or a mas- 
calonge, instead of being something else, 
comes up continually wherever anglers con- 
gregate in pursuit of their favorite sport, and 
the outcome of such controversies usually is 
that some sportsmen’s publication is appealed 
to to definitely settle the matter. 

As a matter of fact, all the different mem- 
bers of the esox family vary in color ac- 
cording to age and the water they inhabit, 
but after they have attained maturity they 
rarely show a difference in markings, regard- 
less of locality. Occasionally someone pub- 
lishes a method for determining the species 
of this family by presence or absence or 
number of scales on and around the gill cov- 
ers, but this method, while perhaps infallible, 
is more or less difficult to memorize, and it 
is better to go exclusively by the general 
markings of the fish. 

There are two species of mascalonge, the 
“spotted” and “unspotted,” the former being 
abundant in the Great Lake regions and Can- 
ada to the northern limits of Alaska, while 
the latter is confined almost exclusively to 
the Ohio River basin and is most plentiful in 
Chautauqua Lake. Of late, owing to suc- 
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cessful planting, the unspotted species is get- 
ting more widely spread. The spotted mas 
calonge has been caught of a hundred pounds 
weight, and many specimens run as high as 
sixty pounds. The color is usually a dark 
green-gray, shading lighter down the sides 
of the belly, which is white. The upper side 
is covered with distinct, roundish, black spots 
about the size of buckshot. The unspotted 
mascalonge is an olive green on the sides, 
tinged on the back with golden bronze and 
merging to lemon yellow farther down the 
sides, the belly being white. Running up the 
sides are interrupted bands of irregular 
brown blotches, which, as in the spots on the 
species first mentioned, extend to the base 
of the dorsal, caudal and anal fins. 

The ground color of the pike is bluish or 
greenish gray, dark at the back, lighter down 
the sides and pure white at the belly. The 
sides are thickly covered with pale yellow 
blotches, somewhat smaller than the eye, ar- 
ranged nearly in rows and running along the 
body from head to tail. In the very young 
the sides are covered with oblique yellowish 
bars, which later break up into the yellowish 
spots of the mature fish. Pike have been 
caught weighing as high as fifty pounds and 
many twenty- and thirty-pound fish are re- 
corded. The range of pike is throughout the 
north temperate and arctic regions. 

The common pickerel, or “chain” pickerel, 
is found from Maine to Florida east of the 
Alleghanies, and very rarely is caught weigh- 
ing over five pounds, though ten-pound pick- 
erel are recorded. The back is a dark bluish- 
gray, fading to greenish-gray on the sides 
and to a dirty white on the belly, and show- 
ing along the sides dark brown, irregular, 
chain-like bands, all connected. Here we 
have basis for a rule which will enable any 
angler to determine the species. The masca- 
longe has dark spots on a light ground, the 
pike light spots on a dark ground, the pick- 
erel dark chain bands on a light ground. It 
may also be noted that the pickerel has lar- 
ger fins than the other species in comparison 
to size of the body. There are two other 
species of pickerel, but both of less common 
distribution and smaller than the chain pick- 
erel, as they never grow over a foot in 
length. 





AccoRDING to a correspondent in Giles 
County, Tennessee, dynamiting fish for mar- 
ket is commonly practiced by the farmers 
just across the state line in Alabama, and 
a recent angling trip to a noted stream in that 
locality proved fruitless, except in the dis- 
covery of dead fish of all sizes washed up on 
the sand-bars by the current. 
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NATIONAL CASTING TOURNAMENT 

Competitive casting with the fly and with 
weights has in recent years opened the way 
to the attainment of a higher degree of skill 
than the average angler could hope to gain 
from the practice secured in actual fishing. 
It has been objected to this new sport that 
the conditions obtaining at tournaments are 
unlike those encountered on forest-arched 
brooklets, or in fishing a larger stream from 
its center, and that the man who can put 
out 100 feet of line on a tank or pond, with 
open ground behind him and with his whole 
mind intent only upon the 100-foot’ mark, 
could not safely give a handicap to the piain, 
every-day angler under ordinary angling con- 
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August 19th, 20th and 21st. The attendance 
was not so large as had been expected, which 
justified the original intention of the club 
to hold the tournament in September, after 
the close of the summer vacation season. 
The greater number of the associated clubs 
are located in the West, and their members 
were presumably well employed on, Western 
bass waters. In all nearly a dozen clubs 
were represented, and there were perhaps 
that number of visitors from the West. The 
results of the various events are given: 
QUARTER-OUNCE ACCURACY BAIT. 

The wind was too strong for good work 
with such light weights. Each contestant 
had fifteen casts—from sixty to eighty feet, 




















THE LAKE AND SOME OF THE CONTESTANTS 


ditions. A similar objection has often been 
urged against trapshooting, as in no way im- 
proving one’s chances of success in actual 
field work; but in each case the answer is 
self-evident: If competitive practice en- 
ables one to uniformly secure desirable re- 
sults under ideal conditions, where natural 
handicaps exist there will at least remain the 
confidence and ability to accomplish all that 
such handicaps permit. It is certainly worth 
while to know how to intercept flying targets 
at all angles, or to cast an artificial bait 200 
feet, or to drop a fly within the open space 
between lily pads at one-third that distance. 

That fly- and bait-casting meets lead to 
proficiency with rod and reel, is shown by 
the scores made at the third annual tourna- 
ment of the National Association of Sci- 
entific Angling Clubs, held under the auspices 
of the Angling Club of New York at the lake 
in Van Cortlandt Park, New York City, on 


five feet added each time, then going back 
to sixty feet again. The championship trophy 
was won by D. F. Beatty, of Chicago, with 
98 4/15 per cent. Scores: 


Demerits. Percentage. 


D, BP. Baattys.ccsece 3 12 0—s8 
0 o @ 41 3 

1 1— 5—16 98 14 
I a Serre 0 2— 9 
0 5 9 

0 0— 1—19 98 11 
A. D. Whitby...... 0 3— 6 
2 2—12 

0 38— 7—25 98 5 
C. Hi. Gee. os0c 1 2—15 
1 6 


. 0— 6—27 98 3 
Ww. Gy BR eicvcs 1 


3— 6 
0 
2 3—16—28 98 2 
HM: W. Beree..cece 4 5—14 
1 2— 8 
0 3-- 6—28 98 2 


I. H. Bellows....... 


_ 
WHWHOHK WHR CONN KWOSCOCOHFNYW 


1— 8—34 97 11 
L. E. De Garmo.... f 


WOK OW KOHN BDNKKONOCHOOWUS 
RD DD et et et 09 8 0 Ot 0 0 
_ 

a 


werKoonw 
Oe 


3—10—35 97 10 
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Demerits. Percentage. 
ee ae 113 7 &S—20 
3 42 1 3—18 

: @& § 2 3— S—41 97 4 
Harry Friedman.... 2 0 7 5 O—14 
5 11 2 2—11 

5 7 1 4 O—17—42 97 3 
ee, Sere 113 8 2—15 
22 0 0 2— 6 

3 2 5 2 11—23—44 97 1 
ee Ae 6 7 11 4—19 
391 2 6—21 

20 0 2 2— 6—46 96 14 
J. N. Ranney...... 211 #7 10—21 
43 2 5 3—17 

0 141 4 46—12—50 96 10 


DISTANCE FLY, FIVE-OUNCE RODS 
Walter McGuckin, of the local club, an ex- 
perienced trout fisherman, was accorded high 
praise for graceful form in casting; the 
trophy going to Fred N. Peet, of the Chicago 
Fly-Casting Club, who cast ninety-five feet. 
Scores, best cast in ten minutes: 


J 3 EE 95 ey es hoses 83 
H. W. Perce.... 87 P, 3. vaste 81% 
Walter McGuckin. 86% L. E. DeGarmo. 80 
R. B. Lawrence... 86% Harry Friedman... 77% 
Geo. La Branche. 86 I. H. Bellows.... 74 
John Waddell..... 85 C. F, Brown...... 74 
Perry Frazer..... 83 H. G. Henderson. w 


QUARTER-OUNCE BAIT-CASTING FOR DISTANCE 

This distance bait-casting event this year 
was a new departure. Some creditable 
scores were made. The conditions called for 
five casts each; average: 


A. D. Whitby... 125 2-5 Harry Friedman. 98 4-5 
RB. 3. Bets cccce 122 I. H. Bellows.. 99 

L. E, De Garmo. 118 H. W. Perce. 98 3-5 
W. L. Rock.... 117 D.. FB Beatty... 93 38-5 
E. H. Cheney.. 115 3-5 E, F. Todd.... 5 2-5 
ry Peet... 101 3-5 C. F. Brown.... 72 4-5 


DRY-FLY CASTING 
On the second day the first event was dry- 
fly casting, at twenty, thirty, forty, fifty and 
sixty feet. L. E. De Garmo’s score of 
99 9/5 won with but six points demerits 
against it. 


De.nerits. Percentage. 
L. E. De Garmo....1 1 2 0 2—6 99 9 
I. H. —— rs 022i12—7 99 8 
ee 2211 39 99 6 
y me Seethorion. 21141 5—10 99 5 
a "eee 12 8 4 1—11 99 4 
Perry Frazer........ 203 4 4-13 99 2 
Bi. We PRTC. <0000 110 56 815 99 
Walter McGuckin.. 3 3 0 38 7—16 98 14 
R. B. Lawrence.... 4 1 8 12—21 98 9 
cee 205 8 T—22 98 8 
= Waddell...... 44 83 7 7—25 98 5 
a 0 2 4 #4 16—26 98 4 


H. G. Henderson, withdrew, 


ACCURACY FLY-CASTING 
With five casts at each distance, fifty, fifty- 
five and sixty feet, I. H. Bellows made the 
notable record of ten perfect casts, while his 
total demerits were but six. 


Demerits. Percentage. 
I. H. Bellows. .....:. 000 0 
7st 289 
001 16 99 9 
F. He Peiccccess 00010 
ee @ § 
0 6 1 #21 «I-12 99 3 
OW. Pcs 00086 0 
Ss £ e & 
000 0 3812 99 3 


Demerits. Percentage. 
ee See boincee tte 8 © 
3 2 0 0 

0 22 0 0—12 99 3 
John Waddell...... 0001 0 
. 1100 0 

114 1 1—14 90 1 
NR. @ Biccsss 002 01 
eget 3% 

2100 J—16 98 14 
T. W. Brotherton... 2 0 2 1 1 

eis 2 

103 0 1—18 98 12 
L, E. De Garmo.... 2 10 1 0 
sek 83 6 

12 041 1—19 98 11 
R. B. Lawrence.... 8 2 2 3 1 
Ss = 3.2 3 

014310 2—21 98 9 
WW. Ee. BetRissccs ta 8 8 3 
ae a oe ae 

43 3 3 3—24 98 6 
Waiter McGuckin... 2 4 2 1 8 
0102 ii1 

0 20 5 2—25 98 6 
( I Brown...... 300041 
we 2 & F 

3 21 5 1—26 98 4 
Perry Frazer... az a 
Ss 808i: 8 

3 24 2 2—28 98 2 


DISTANCE BAIT-CASTING, HALF-OUNCE WEIGHTS 

The spectators were given a revelation in 
the possibilities of bait-casting when R. J. 
Held made his prize-winning cast of 212 feet. 
His average was also the highest. 


Long 
Aver- ast 
age. Cast 


Held....189 174 204 212 188 1932-5 212 
Lingenfelter.193 177 185 181 190 1851-5 193 
B. Rice....161 184 188 178 186 1792-5 188 


alla 
6 Few 


. E. DeGarmo.182 168 169 170 173 1722-5 182 
A. D. Whitby..162 160 159 172 176 1652-5 176 
F. N. Peet....150 169 169 170 164 1642-5 170 
oS Bellows..157 147 154 143 149 150 157 
C. F. Brown... 60 149 156 170 173 1413-5 173 
H. W. Perce..152 149 103 156 136 1391-5 156 
J. N. Ranney..161 119 156 90 137 1322-5 161 
C. H. Cheney. .154 * 152 164 162 1262-5. 164 
D. F. Beatty..140 137 118 125 45 113 140 
W. L. Rock.. * 153 102 122 164 1081-5 164 
A.. J. Marsh..149 187 166 od * 1062-5 187 


DISTANCE TROUT FLY-CASTING 
Heavy showers and accompanying winds 
in the afternoon interfered with this event. 
Best cast in ten minutes to score; association 
record, 112 feet. 





Feet. Feet. 
Perry D. tl 99 T. W. Brotherton. 86 
o Waddell. 96 I. H. Bellows...... 84 
V Ehrich. 95 H. W. Perce..... Si 
L. E. De Garmo. 95 C. F.. BROW... 78 
cS . ae 95 Walter McGuckin. 75 
WN. S. Smith...... 86% 


HALF-OUNCE ACCURACY BAIT 
Ten casts, two each at sixty, seventy, 
eighty, ninety and roo feet. Scores: 


Demerits. Percentage. 

J. Marsh.. Ass ® 
21121 O15 98 5 

A. D, Whitby.....1 10 4 8 
1383 083 2—17 98 3 

D. F. Beatty..cve- 2023 4 4 
001 3 42—18 98 2 

D. F. Tages scc< oe. 3 2 8 
112 5 2—19 98 1 

I. H. Bellows...... 733 3.8 
202 2 3—21 7 9 

W. DL. Betk.c..s 23838: 8 2 
241 2 0—22 97 8 

C. H, Cheney...... a a oe ae 
0121 2 4—23 97 7 
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Demerits. Percentage. 
EF. BM. Beth. cecccss 33 47 0 
22 141 0—23 97 7 
L. E, De Germe....i 6 4 6 @ 
214 3 2—23 97 7 
hf. 5: ews eeases see € 8 
11114 7—26 97 4 
John Waddell...... 333: 1 83 
21415 8—27 97 3 
J. N. Ranney...... 222 8 8 
20 4 4 2—28 97 2 
G. H. AagOP.ccceses . 2 2 aa 
5 7 2 0 2—30 97 
C. Fi Baeeeisccss 7 44 4 2 
013 0 6—1 96 9 
R. R. Ejichlen...... 223243 4 
13 7 3 2—31 96 9 
Des Teeihscccctsse so 6 ¥ 7 
414 2 0—33 06 7 
4c. Besta sccn 8 428 
0 0 4 7 6—35 96 5 
H. W. Peret..c.e; 1 $ 315 5 
02 2 7 #O0—38 96 2 


SALMON FLY-CASTING 

With a troublesome cross-wind, and cast- 
ing in weed-tangled waters, the contestants 
nevertheless made quite a creditable showing 
in this event. Best cast in ten minutes. John 
Waddell, the winner, broke his rod and was 
forced to continue with a borrowed one. He 
was championship winner last year with a 
cast of 127 feet 8 inches. Scores: 


Feet. Feet. 
John Waddell... 125 Geo. La Branche. 117 
F. N. Peet...... 122 R. J. Held...... 116 
I. H, Bellows.... 121 H. W. Perce.... 115 
L. E. De Garmo. 121 C. F. Brown.... 113 
Perry Frazer.... 120 R. B. Lawrence... 111 


SURF CASTING 
With a two and one-half ounce weight. 
Edward B. Rice, of the Anglers’ Club of 
New York, was the winner here, as at the 
Asbury Park event two weeks before, where 
his average was 268 feet, with a single cast 
of 295 feet 3 inches. The score follows: 


Aver- Best 

age. Cast. 

E. B. Rice....271 286 253 278 260 2693-5 286 
a. 5, Giliccsss 283 252 268 231 242 2551-5 283 
W. J. Moran..272 281 273 * 278 2204-5 281 
W. A. Peters..269 279 267 267 0 2161-5 279 
I. H, Bellows..169 200 128 228 191 1831-5 228 


R. B. Lawrence.150 125 w 
C. F. Brown...170 w 


MOSQUITOES AS GAME PRESERVERS 

It is a very risky undertaking to enter a 
plea of defense for the mosquito. It would 
never do in New Jersey, and would meet 
with little favor at New Orleans. You might 
argue all day and yet fail to convince mil- 
lions of people that the mosquito holds a 
place in the economic field of Nature, and is 
a small, yet most important, cube of matcrial 
that goes to make up the mosaic of natural 
usefulness and economy. 

As the sun grows daily warmer in the 
month of March or’early in April, you are 
apt to hear a clear, resonant note, as if a 
French horn were being played amongst the 
clouds. Down come the notes. sharp and dis- 
tinct. You scan the heavens and note a well 
defined V moving north, a flock of wild geese 
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cleaving the air, the leaders who bear the 
brunt of the work, one after another, taking 
their place of rest at the end of the flight and 
allowing a newcomer to cleave the air for 
those who follow. Honk! Honk! Honk! 
musical and clear comes down to gladden 
our ears, for we know now that spring is 
near and the tiresome winter, with its white 
shroud, is to give way to the budding dande- 
lions and the green grasses. The trees now 
will bud and leaf, and the spring will be with 
us with all her vernal beauty. They are 
swift passengers these geese, and in a few 
moments they are out of sight, yet we still 
faintly catch the receding notes of their honk- 
ing as they fly along. 

During the nights and days the ducks, too, 
have been working north, and they do not 
cease their flight until at last they are safely 
amongst the now ice-free swamps of the mos- 
quito-ridden region of the Far North, be- 
yond the dwellings of civilization. Here upon 
this marshy ground they build their nests and 
lay their eggs by the thousand. They rcar 
their young and, unmolested by the man with 
a gun, pass a peaceful, care-free existence. 
Yet they are at all times surrounded by a 
furry family, fond of eggs, that, were it not 
for the little, blood-thirsty, voracious, winged 
pests, actually beciouding the air above the 
swamps, such havoc would be made amongst 
not only the eggs but the young and old fowls 
as well, that the goose and canvasback and 
other wild fowl would soon be ranged along- 
side the dodo as extinct birds. Ravage the 
nesting ground of any class of birds and you 
in a short time will exterminate them. 

From the bear to the prowling skunk runs 
a taste for geese, and for eggs freshly laid, 
and all sorts of risks will be taken to secure 
them. They make an agreeable change of 
diet for the furry denizens of the surrounding 
forests. How long it took these four-legged 
gentry to learn that duck and goose eggs, as 
well as ducklings and goslings, were forbid- 
den sweets, I do not know. It is very likely 
that generation after generation of the prowl- 
ers went through the experience of the twelve 
little pigs, who must, despite the warning 
grunts of the parent and the appalling squeals 
uttered by the ones who went before, dip their 
pink little noses into the scalding drink—and 
learn their lesson. They evidently needed the 
experience. And after years of experience, 
the animals became aware that eggs and their 
feathered outcome were taboo. The great, 
shaggy bear, fearing neither other beast nor 
man, driven by curiosity or hunger, would 
make an excursion into the rich duck and 
goose pastures. With a hum like a badly 
attuned phonograph, the winged millions of 
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sharp, poison-billed insects would greet the 
intruder with the same enthusiasm that a 
country band greets the incoming political 
hero of the day at the railway station. Down 
upon the bear or fox, or weasel or marten or 
skunk, if they worked that far north, swirled 
the little champions, until the black or brown 
hide turned a gray color from head to foot. 
As to the body of the bear, the mosquitoes 
might just as well try to suck blood out of 
the bark of an oak; but with the face it is 
a different matter. The tender eyelids afford 
a vantage ground and here the bear was 
stung and poisoned again and again, until the 
lids became swollen and closed. And guided 
now only by his sense of smeil and touch, 
the bear circled and wandered over the 
morass until mired, and starvation ended his 
misery. And what happened to the bear oc- 
curred also to the smaller animals, a savage 
ons'aught against which there was no defense, 
a stinging and poisoning of the lids and a 
consequent biindness that meant destruction 
to the animals, 

Los Angeles, Cal. Charles Cristadoro. 

PETER 

On the reverse of the frontispiece this 
month is a photograph of Peter, just a bird 
dog, and no common bird dog; either, but 
one with more right to this distinctive dog 
title than half the aristocrats with more 
evenly feathered legs and tails, who boast a 
number in the book of blue-blooded pedi- 
grees. Peter has no dogological record by 
which he may trace his ancestry, but there’s 
not a particle of doubt that his grandparents 
—either one or the other, or both—once slept 
in marble kennels; yet it has never made 
any difference with Peter that some one of 
his lineage at one time contracted matrimo- 
nial alliance with plebeian tendencies, with 
the result that he has not been able to get 
his name in the blue book; and while he may 
have secretly mourned, he has shown to the 
world that a registration isn’t always neces- 
sary to certain qualifications, and he con- 
tents and prides himself in being, in his own- 
er’s estimation, the best bird dog that ever 
stood on four feet. Peter is the property of 
Ashley H,. Roberts, of Saginaw, Michigan. 
A friend once offered $100 for Peter, and 
when the offer was spurned with consider- 
able more force than he thought warranted, 
asked Ashley to name his price; but when 
told that a perfected title to the best busi- 
ness block in the city might be considered 
in exchange, the friend concluded that while 
it is said that every man has a price, the 
rule wouldn’t apply to dogs—at any rate, to 
such a dog as Peter. 


SEASONABLE READING. 


Trout are given almost no protection in 
the mountain sections of San Miguel County, 
N. M., particularly in the Gallinas River. 
The fish in this beautiful and accessible 
mountain stream are threatened with exter- 
mination, and nothing is being done to pre- 
vent it. There are no fishways over the 
dams of the Agua Pura Company in Gallinas 
Cafion, and the fish that pass over each year 
have no way of getting back upstream. They 
run into the irrigation ditches, or are pois- 
aed by the sewerage from the city. Fish- 
ways would cost but little. Planks with 
cleats over which the water would ripple, 
sloping from the stream below to the top of 
the dam, would be quite sufficient. Every 
irrigation ditch leading out from the river 
should be screened, which would save thou- 
sands of fish yearly. The county should have 
several fish wardens, for fish are being dyna- 
mited in many of the mountain streams, and 
it is a well-known fact that hundreds of trout 
were caught in the Gallinas last year with 
horsehair snares. At the present rate of 
depletion our streams will have no trout 
within two or three years. 

Las Vegas, N. M. 

NEW BOOKS 

(The books noticed in this department 
will be supplied by “Field and Stream” 
upon receipt of publisher's advertised price.) 


Fiso Stories. By Charles F. Holder and 
David Starr Jordan. Henry Holt & Co, 
New York. The names of the companion 
authors are sufficient guarantee that this 
book of narratives will instruct as well as 
entertain. Beyond this, in the words of the 
preface: “A fish story needs no apology; and 
no affidavit nor string of affidavits can add 
anything to its credibility. The highest 
authorities in ethics have indicated the 
angler’s privileges. It is agreed that ‘It is 
better to lie about your catch of trout, than 
to make it.’” But we may go a bit farther 
than the writers themselves, and say that 
these fish stories are told by men who, hav- 
ing fished much and in many waters, find it 
as easy and satisfactory to draw upon their 
experience as their imagination. There are 
stories here for the man who casts the fly 
over trout and salmon streams, the deep sea 
fisherman, and the angler who trolls along 
the lake shore for bass, pike and mascalonge. 
There are wonder stories—even that of the 
sea serpent—and a few palpable lies given 
at second-hand, but not one of the lot fails 
to convey information worth remembering, 
and in a manner calculated to make it 


James Baker. 
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“stick.” When you get the book, turn to 
page 237 and read the short chapter on 
“Boys’ Fish and Boys’ Fishing.” Here are 
a few sample lines—and they will make you 
want to read the volume fromethe first page 
to the last: “Fishing with an angleworm is 
natural. It fits into the need of the occasion. 
It fits in with the spirit of the boy. It is 
not by chance that the angleworm is found 
in every damp bank, in every handy bit of 
sod, the green earth over, where there are 
races whose boys are real boys with energy 
enough to catch a fish. It is not by chance 
that the angleworm makes a perfect fit on 
a hook, with no anatomy with which to feel 
pains and no arms or legs to be broken off 
or to be waved helplessly in the air. Its skin 
is tough enough so as not to tear, not so 
tough as to receive unseemly bruises, when 
the boy is placing it on the hook. The 
angleworm is perfectly at home on the hook. 
It is not quite comfortable anywhere else.” 
Illustrations from photographs. Price, $1.75, 
net. 





Tue Snort-Storp. By Zane Grey. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. Those who know 
Dr. Grey by his dramatic stories of frontier 
life will find here that his ready pen can 
weave a goodly number of thrills in the warp 
of intensely modern surroundings and inci- 
dents. He knows baseball quite as well as 
the dangerous sport of roping lions — and 
there is more to the great American game 
than mere pitching, batting and catching. 
His description ot the inside life of a league 
team, with its comradeship and jealousies, 
and its pitfalls for those who are striving 
for the front by honest play, will be a reve- 
lation to the many who see only that which 
is visible from the bleachers. Price, $1.25. 





A. C. A. Tour Boox. The Automobile 
Club of America, New York City, has just 
forwarded to its members and tourists of 
the Bureau of Tours the 1909 edition of the 
A. C. A. Tour Book, which contains this 
year over 400 routes, covering all the main 
touring lines throughout the United States, 
and a vast amount of practical touring infor- 
mation, a digest of all state automobile laws, 
and a list of officially appointed and recom- 
mended hotels along the touring lines, res- 
taurants, garages and repair shops, etc., 
throughout touring sections, with a list of 
ferry time-tables, a complete set of diagram- 
matic touring maps and other valuable infor- 
mation of interest to motorists. For the ben- 
efit of the motoring public, this book will 
now be sold to the public for $3.00, covering 
its nominal cost of compilation. 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME 

THE tables on the pages following show 
the open seasons for game in the United 
States and Canada arranged on a uniform 
plan. The first date of the open season and 
the first date of the close season are given, 
so that close seasons may be found by re- 
versing the dates. When the season is 
closed for several years the first date on 
which shooting is permitted appears in the 
table, as October 1, 1913. A few unimpor- 
tant species and the numerous local excep- 
tions in Maine, New York, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Washington and Oregon have 
been omitted. The state laws of Maryland 
and the most general of the county laws of 
North Carolina have been followed. All the 
omitted seasons are published in Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 376, Game Laws for 1909, and 
the county seasons of Maryland are also 
published in Poster No. 20 of the Biological 
Survey. These publications may be had free 
on application to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. The tables were 
compiled by T. S. Palmer, Henry Oldys and 
C. E. Brewster, of the Biological Survey, 
and are rewritten and revised to August 
I, 1909. 

Reference signs used in the table are: 
*Laws of 1909 not received. +Local seasons 
not included. Certain species. §Males 
only. The term rabbit includes “hare” of 
the Canadian Laws; quail, the bird known 
as “partridge” in the South; grouse includes 
Canada grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, ruffed 
grouse (known as “partridge” in the North 
and “pheasant” in the South), and all other 
members of the family, except prairie chick- 
ens, ptarmigan and sage hens; introduced 
pheasant is restricted to the Old World 
pheasants, and goose includes “brant.” 
States are arranged geographically and 
grouped according to the Hallock Code. 
Italic letters refer to special laws, as fol- 
lows: 

a ADDITIONAL Open SEAsons.—Big Game: 
Unorganized Territories, July 15-Oct. 1. 
Caribou: Newfoundland, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. 
Squirrel: Kentucky, June 15-Sept. 15; Ala- 
bama, May 15-June 15. Wild turkey, §: 
Oklahoma, March 15-April 15. Woodcock: 
Maryland, July 1-Aug. 1. Plover, rail: 
Ohio, March 1-April 21. Plover, curlew, 
snipe, and other wading, marsh, and shore 
birds: Colorado, March 1-April 16. Snipe: 
New Jersey, March 1-May 1 (Wilson snipe 
only); Ohio, March 1-April 21; Michigan, 
March 2-April 26. Duck, goose, swan: 
Ohio, March 1-April 21; Michigan (bluebill, 
butterball, canvasback, pintail, redhead, 
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spoonbill, whistler, widgeon, and sawbill 
ducks, goose, brant), March 2-April 26. 

b New Jersey.—The northern section in- 
cludes the ten counties of Bergen, Essex, 
Hudson, Hunterdon, Morris, Passaic, Som- 
erset, Sussex, Union and Warren; the south- 
ern section the remaining counties in the 
state. ‘ 

c District or CoLtumspra.—Hunting prohib- 
ited except on the marshes of the Eastern 
Branch north of the Anacostia Bridge and 
on the Virginia shore of the Potomac. 

d VircIntA.—Squirrel seasons: Alexandria 
County, Sept. 1, 1910; Isle of Wight and 
Southampton counties, Sept. 1-Jan. 15. 
Quail, grouse, wild turkey, woodcock west 
of Blue Ridge, Nov. 1-Jan. 1. 

e INDIANA.—Hunting any game except wa- 
terfowl prohibited Oct. 1-Nov. 10 (Laws of 
1905, ch. 169, sec. 608.) 

f British Cotumpta.—No open season for 
grouse, sage hens, ptarmigan, or ducks south 
of lat. 55°. Lieutenant-governor in council 
authorized to fix the seasons by proclama- 
tion on these birds, and also on Columbian 
deer, quail, partridges, pheasants, snipe, and 
geese. 

g Deer.—Maine: Applies to Aroostook, 
Franklin, Hancock, Oxford, Penobscot, Pis- 
cataquis, Somerset, and Washington coun- 
ties. Season Oct. 1-Nov. 1 in Androscoggin 
County; Nov. 1-Dec. I in other counties, 
with local exceptions in Hancock, Knox and 
Waldo counties. New Hampshire: Applies 
to Coos County. Season Nov. 1-Dec. i* in 
Carroll and Grafton counties; Dec. 1-Dec. 
15 in other counties. New York: Applies 
to Adirondacks, with additional open sea- 
son for bucks Nov. 1-Nov. 16; season in six 
towns in Sullivan County and in Deer Park, 
Orange County, Oct. 16-Nov. 1. Maryland: 
Season Oct. 15-Jan. 1 in Alleghany County; 
Nov. 1-Jan. 2 in Washington County. Mich- 
igan: No open season in Arenac, Bay, Ben- 
zie, Cheboygan, Emmet, Kalkaska, and Lee- 
lanau counties, and on Bois Blanc Island, 
Mackinac County. Wisconsin: Applies to 
Pierce, Dunn, Eau Claire, Trempealeau, 
Jackson, Juneau, Wood, Marathon, Lang- 
lade, Oconto and all counties north. North 
Carolina: No open season until 1910 or la- 
ter in Ashe, Caswell, Chatham, Cherokee, 
Cumberland, Davidson, Forsyth, Greene, 
Guilford, McDowell, Montgomery, Moore, 
Randolph, Rockingham, Stanly, Stokes, Sur- 
ry, Watauga, Wilkes, and Yadkin counties. 
South Carolina: Season Aug. 1-Feb. 1 in 
Beaufort, Berkeley, Charleston, Clarendon, 
Darlington, Dorchester, Florence, Hampton, 
Horry, Kershaw, Marion, and Marlboro 
counties. Oregon: Season Sept. 15-Nov. 1 


in Wallowa, Union, Baker, Malheur, Umatilla, 
Grant, and Harney counties. British Colum- 
bia: No open season for Columbian deer. 
Quebec: Season Oct. 1-Dec. 1 in Ottawa 
and Pontiac counties. 

h Moose anv Carisovu.—Alaska, north of 
lat. 62°, Aug. 1-Dec. 11; caribou on the 
Kenai Peninsula, Aug. 20, 1912. Ontario, 
south of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, be- 
tween Mattawa and Manitoba boundary, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 16. Quebec: Moose, Oct. 1- 
Dec. 1 in Ottawa and Pontiac counties. 
Nova Scotia moose in Cape Breton Oct. 1, 
1915. 

it ELK AND SHEEP.—Wyoming, only in Car- 
bon, Fremont, Uinta and parts of Big Horn 
and Park counties. 

j SHEEP.—Alaska, north of lat. 62°, Aug. 
2-Dec. 11. British Columbia, south of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, between the coast 
and the Columbia River, from Revelstoke to 
the International Boundary. 

k Rappit.—Connecticut: Dec. 1-Jan. 15, 
hunting permitted only with dogs anl fer- 
rets; West Virginia, only in Brooke, Han- 
cock, Harrison, Marion, Marshall, and Ohio 
counties. 

1 SogurrreL.—Arkansas, May 1-Dee. 1 in 
Lee, Monroe, Phillips, and St. Francis 
counties. 

m QuaIL.—Oregon, season east of Cas- 
cades in seven counties, Oct. 15, 1913. 

n PLover.—Pennsylvania, law applies to up- 
land plover only. Separate seasons for up- 
land plover as follows: Vermont, Aug. 1, 
1915; Massachusetts, July 15, 1910 (no sea- 
son for killdeer or piping plover) ; New Jer- 
sey, Aug. 1-Oct. 1; Manitoba, July 1-Jan. 1. 

o Curtew, Ratt.—Curlew protected under 
term “shorebirds.” Virginia, law does not 
apply to sora. 

p Ducx.—Separate seasons for blue-wing 
teal in Louisiana, Oct. 1-April 15, and for 
wood duck as follows: New Hampshire, 
March 7, 1912; Massachusetts, Sept. 1, 1911; 
Connecticut, Sept. 1, 1919; New York, no 
open season; Virginia, Aug. 1-Jan. 1; West 
Virginia, no open season; Tennessee, Aug. I- 
April 15; Louisiana, Nov. 1-March 1. 

q GoosE.—Separate seasons for brant as 
follows: Long Island, Oct. 1-May 1; Cali- 
fornia, Oct. 1-Feb. 15; Prince Edward Is- 
land, Oct. 1-June to. 

The greater number of states now have 
laws requiring both resident and non-resi- 
dent hunters to secure licenses. The resi- 
dent fee is in most cases $1.00, with a trifle 
additional for issuing. The non-resident fee 
varies in the different states, and some of 
them issue licenses both for small and big 
game. Arkansas bars non-resident hunters. 
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This department is conducted wholly for the information of our readcrs. It is in- 
tended to be comprehensive in its reference to localities most attractive for outings and 
all sports at all seasons, but space limitations compel the use of such information as may 
be most timely. Those who desire to learn of the opportunities offered by any especial 
i 8. available routes of travel, resort hotels, 











etc., are invited to write the magazine, addressing the Where to Go Department. 














opportunity, and not primarily from 

instincts and ambitions differing from 
those of their brethren of the trigger. It is 
safe to assume that all who have the hunt- 
ing instinct—which is a common inheritance 
from our ancestors of the days when men 
killed that they might live—would prefer to 
hunt big game if they had the chance, and 
the bigger the better. About the only ex- 
ceptions to this general rule are the veterans 
who have passed the age of blood-lust, who 
like to see deer in their natural surround- 
ings, but merely as pleasant reminders of 
happy times long past, and who are content 
to test their marksmanship upon the vastly 
more plentiful feathered game. But the aver- 
age hunter would go after big game if he 
fancied his means and time permitted, and 
the trouble with most of them seems to be 
that they over-estimate the cost of such a 


B: game hunters are such bccause of 





trip in time and money. On the first, al- 
most anyone can spare a week or so, and, 
aside from railroad fare, the expense per 
day need not be much in excess of the cost 
of living at home. Camping does not ap- 
peal to every man who loves the woods, be- 
cause it means valuable time lost in prepar- 
ing meals and in other camp duties. Now- 
adays it is generally possible to find accom- 
modations, in the way of “eatin’ an’ sleepin’,” 
conveniently near the hunting grounds— 
camp buildings and small hotels which are 
kept up mainly by sportsmen’s patronage— 
and it is cheaper in the long.run to patron- 
ize them if one has to count the hours of his 
sojourn in the woods, 


New York and New England 


The Adirondacks can hardly be termed 
Greater New York’s big game hunting 
ground, for the sportsmen of the metropolis 
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MAINE'S BIG GAME 


frequently wander far from home in quest 
of shooting. But it is possible to go farther 
and fare worse. There is an abundance of 
deer in the Adirondacks, and in all portions 
bear are frequently encountered. There is 
no more beautiful mountain country under 
the sun, forest-clad, watered with clear and 
rapid streams, dotted over with lovely lakes 
and ponds, and big enough to afford abun- 
dant elbow room. Many people probably un- 
derrate the Adirondacks as a big game sec- 
tion because of its proximity to America’s 
greatest city, but they have only to visit 
this region to be undeceived. Its accessi- 
bility in all its parts over the rails of the 
New York Central and Delaware & Hud- 
son lines, and its proximity in point of 
time to the land of crowded streets and tall 
buildings, do not mean that conditions in 
this big chunk of wilderness have materially 
changed during the past twenty years. The 
woods remain, the game is still there and 
easier to get at, and the hunter can go in its 
pursuit with a certainty that his road will 
be smoother and his every comfort provided 
for. The New York law now provides that 
buck deer may be killed from September 16th 
to November 16th, the season on does end- 
ing the last day of October. The passenger 
departments of the roads mentioned will sup- 





ply information concerning desirable points 
along their lines. Or write R. E. Brownell, 
Big Moose, N. Y., or J. M. Balderson, 
Wanakena, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., both of 
whom have hunting resorts in _ localities 
where there is plenty of game. It is well to 
remember that the resident license is $1.10; 
non-resident, $20.50. 

In Maine’s 9,000,000 acres of woodland, 
surrounding its 2,500 lakes and ponds whose 
wonderful supply of fish has helped to make 
the Pine Tree State famous, we have the 
greatest game country in the Northeastern 
United States. This summer the Maine pa- 
pers have been full of complaints from farm- 
ers seeking relief from the depredations 
of deer upon their crops, and there have been 
reports of moose entering sizable Maine 
towns and cities. Here should be found 
abundant evidence that no sportsman need 
fear a total failure, if he enters the Maine 
wilderness properly equipped and under the 
direction of a reliable guide. The game is 
there, and, if the local conditions are favor- 
able, the sportsman who is also a marks- 
man can rely upon securing trophies worth 
carrying home. Beginning at the wonder- 
fully beautiful Rangeley Lakes, where the 
highest refinements of civilization coalesce 
with the most primitive of Nature’s as- 
pects, and continuing northward through an 
almost unbroken wilderness clear to the Ca- 
nadian boundary, it is one vast big game re- 
gion and apparently as well stocked to-day 
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with deer and moose as at any time within 
the last fifty years. So far as the hunters 
themselves are concerned there certainly 
has been no falling off in number. Last 
season there was a large increase in the 
number of hunting licenses issued, both to 
residents and non-residents, and available 
figures show that the amount of game killed 
was unusually large in proportion to the 
number of hunters. In some sections all 
previous records were broken last season, 
a noticeable instance being the Rangeley 
and Dead River regions, from which more 


railroads, and both of these transportation 
systems will gladly supply sportsmen with 
particulars concerning tributary territory. 
The general passenger office of the Maine 
Central is at Portland, Maine, and will sup- 
ply for fifteen cents in coin or stamps a large 
map of the Moosehead country, showing 
waterways, camps, trails, and _ practically 
everything the hunter would care to know 
concerning the region he proposes to visit. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad’s headquar- 
ters at Boston issues free a handy list of 
Maine hunting guides, and also a number of 








WORTH A THOUSAND-MILE TRIP 


than 600 deer were shipped over one rail- 
road alone. The game country bordering 
on Moosehead Lake, the largest of Maine’s 
inland waters, is one of the most popular 
in the state, and all of Aroostook County 
back of it is practically a vast game pre- 
serve, open to all who care to take the 
journey thither and pay the license fee ex- 
acted, which is $15 for non-resident hunt- 
ers. Deer may be shot in Maine from Oc- 
tober 1st to December 15th; moose from 
October 15th to December 1st. Practically 
all: the more desirable localities in Maine 
are reached by the main lines or branches 
of the Boston & Maine or Maine Central 


very useful booklets which will prove of 
assistance to the hunter who is looking to 
Maine for his 1909 deer and moose. Among 
the Maine camp and resort keepers who are 
in a position to supply reliable and useful 
information, mention should be made of 
Reg. C. Thomas, Chesuncook P. O., who 
has at the Ripogenus Lake Camps most 
desirable attractions to offer the big game 
hunter. These camps cover quite a large 
circuit of territory with the headquarters 
camp as a center. Game is plentiful in their 
immediate vicinity, and guides and boats or 
other methods of travel will be furnished 
those who desire making trips farther into 
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the wilderness. Other individuals, guides 
and owners of hunting resorts, who may be 
written with advantage by the big game 
hunter, are: W. W. Sewall, Island Falls; 
C. A. Judkins, Kineo; E. H. Grose, Strat- 
ton; Edwin F. Fowler, Patten; D. L. Cum- 
mins & Co., Square Lake; D. T. San- 
ders & Son, Greenville; Elliott & Sands, 
Jackman. 


Canadian Provinces 


Across the international boundary from 
Maine lies New Brunswick, the one time 
hunting ground of the Micmacs and neigh- 
boring Indian tribes. This territory was 
apparently always a favorite home of the 
moose, and at the present day it is hardly 
surpassed as a hunting ground for this the 
largest of American big game. Strange to 
say, it is only within recent years that New 
Brunswick has been “discovered” by Ameri- 
can big game hunters, indeed strange in 
consideration that the province is easily and 
quickly reached from any of the Atlantic 
seaboard states by either the Red Cross or 
the Dominion Atlantic Steamship companies, 
their departure points being respectively 
New York and Boston. With reference to 
New Brunswick hunting grounds, we are ad- 
vised by Douglas W. Clinch, secreiary of 
the New Brunswick Fish, Forest and Game 
Protective Association, that he will gladly 
supply specific and detailed information to 
any sportsman who contemplates visiting 
that province in quest of moose, caribou, 
bear or deer shooting. Mr. Clinch’s ad- 
dress is St. John, New Brunswick. Or write 
Charles Cremin and R. P. Allen, of Freder- 
icton, or Lewis & Falding, Perth. The first 
has a string of camps near the headquar- 
ters of the Tobique, Nepisiguit and Resti- 
gouche Rivers, and brought out the rec- 
ord head of 1907, a 68% inches spread. 
Mr. Allen is the secretary of the New Bruns- 
wick Guides’ Association. Further than this, 
the writer is referred to an article in the 
Sportsman’s World this month, which gives 
a great deal of general information concern- 
ing the best hunting grounds in New Bruns- 
wick, how they are reached and the names 
and addresses of quite a number of experi- 
enced and reliable guides. The open season 
on moose and deer is from September 15th 
to December 1st. A license fee of $50 is 
required from non-residents and they are 
also legally obliged to employ a guide. The 
Intercolonial Railway of Canada has re- 
cently issued for the information of sports- 
men a pamphlet entitled “Moose in the Mic- 
mac Country,” which deals largely in facts 
and figures, and will place its readers in 


close touch with the man or men in New 
Brunswick whom he should most earnestly 
desire as correspondents. Address a request 
for a copy to W. L. Crighton, Adv. Agt., 
Moncton, N. B. 

Reference was made last month in the 
“Where to Go” department to a wonderfu!ly 
promising new region in Quebec opened by 
a recently constructed branch of the Canadian 
Northern Quebec Railway and reached over 
that line either from Montreal or Quebec. Go 
to La Tuque or Lake Edward, or any one ofa 
dozen different stations on the line, get into 
your canoe and within a half-day’s paddle of 
the railroad you are in the heart of the best 
moose and caribou country in Canada. 
Moose’ are often seen by the train crews 
and instances have occurred wherein trains 
were stopped in deference to some warlike 
bull moose who seemed disposed to claim 
control of the track. Both moose and cari- 
bou are numerous in this region, although 
as a rule they are not elsewhere found in 
the same locality. It is a new country in 
every respect, practically without  settle- 
ment, and the guides obtainable are In- 
dians or half-breeds, willing and capable, 
but too little versed in the English tongue 
to be loquacious companions. As canoemen, 
Quebec Indians are second to none, and will 
rum any rapids that can be navigated in a 
canoe. They know the wilderness better 
probably than a white guide could be ex- 
pected to, since theirs is the knowledge 
which comes of life-long residence. This is 
a good country to visit if you are willing to 
earn a certainty of big game heads by a 
season of camp life under the most primitive 
conditions. Before starting on this trip, 
read the pamphlet “Moose and Caribou” ob- 
tainable from Guy Tombs, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Canadian Northern Quebec Railway, Mon- 
treal, Canada. The territory above men- 
tioned is but one of many in Quebec, a prov- 
ince so vast in its area and possibilities to the 
big game hunters that fifty magazine pages 
might be devoted to its description without 
in any way exhausting the subject. Of the 
territory tributary to the Canadian Pacific 
we will mention but two points, Maniwaki, 
which is north of Ottawa, and Kipawa on 
the western boundary of the province. At 
the former place Foster-Bennett & Co., 
whose address is River Desert, Que., will 
arrange every detail for an outing in the 
country to the northward which has long 
been famous for deer and moose. Of the 
Kipawa country it need only be said that 
practically every visitor last season got his 
legal limit of game, and this year’s report is 
to the effect that big game were increasing, 
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A BIT OF GOOD FORTUNE 


if anything. By writing either Shannon & 
Fraser or John Lumsden, at Kipawa, guides 
will be ready for a hunter upon his arrival 
and preparations made to supply him with 
the necessary outfit and provisions. Tom 
Fraser, Notre Dame Dulac, Temisconata 
County, Quebec, is a very excellent guide in 
good moose and caribou country. Non-resi- 
dents must pay a license fee of $25 in Quebec. 
The open season for deer and moose is from 
September’ 1st to January Ist, and for cari- 
bou from September Ist to February Ist. 
In Ontario, those who desire to reach good 
huuting grounds for deer and bear over the 
Canadian Pacific lines are recommended to 
address any of the parties referred to far- 
ther on. At Pickerel, on the Toronto to 
Sudbury line, the surrounding country may 
be described as virgin, for until the line in 
question was opened in June, 1908, few had 
ever visited it. There is also splendid hunt- 
ing in the country surrounding Desbarats 
and in the Otter township north of Thessa- 
lon and in the country adjacent to Sturgeon 
Falls, farther west on the northern shore 
of Lake Superior, we come across a section 
which offers deer in addition to moose and 
caribou. Gray & Armstrong, the well-known 
guides, formerly located at Schreiber, Ont., 





have now changed their address to Jack 
Fish, and the hunter who visits them is cer- 
tain of moose and caribou. At Rossport, J. 
B. Healy, and at Nipigon the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, Revillon Brothers or Richard Mc- 
Kirdy will attend to the need of sportsmen 
who want big game. . The country between 
Fort William and Kenora may also be com- 
mended, inasmuch as it abounds in game of 
all kinds and is likely to maintain its reputa- 
tion as a hunting ground owing to the un- 
suitability of this district for agricultural 
purposes. Good starting points are Dinor- 
wic, Ignace and Wabigoon. In Ontario 
again the writer is confronted with the im- 
possibility of compressing a decently com- 
plete mention of the more desirable points 
within the restricted space herein permitted. 
The Temagami region alone would be too 
big a slice to handle under such circum- 
stances, and in the territory along the Grand 
Trunk lines alone there are also the Georgian 
Bay district, the Algonquin National Park 
and a dozen other regions equally deserving 
of detailed description. Now that sports- 
men are becoming accustomed to going far- 
ther afield after their game, the Lake Nipis- 
sing and French River districts are fast be- 
coming popular. The rugged grandeur of 
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the scenery, the primeval wildness of the 
surroundings and the splendid hunting here 
for deer and other large game are sufficient 
attraction for the most critical. Perhaps one 
reason for the popularity of Ontario as a 
big game hunting ground is the practically 
unlimited scope offered the hardier and more 
venturesome hunters, who aspire to reach 
districts not often visited by sportsmen. 
Traveling northward, there is practically no 
end of the desirable country awaiting the 
explorer, while the variety of game is suf- 
ficiently large to do away with all possi- 
bility of monotony in the sport encountered. 
James Russell, of Huntsville, is a veteran 
Ontario guide who will take good care of 
sportsmen who visit him. Monteith Broth- 
ers, Lake Rosseau, Muskoka, can also supply 
information of value, and the same state- 
ment applies as well to the Friday Brothers, 
and Dan O’Connor at Temagami Station, 
but at practically all points on the railroads 
running through the game region wil! be 
found professional guides and outfitters who 
are prepared to take charge of hunting par- 
ties and guarantee finding plenty of game. 
Ontario requires a license fee of $50 from 
non-resident hunters. The open season for 
deer is from November tst to November 
16th, and for moose the dates are the same 
south of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
North of the Canadian Pacific the season on 
moose is from Oct. 16th to November 16th. 

The chosen home of the caribou seems to 
have been and is still in the interior of New- 
foundland. Here this noble game animal is 
still found in herds in their annual migration, 
which occurs in September and October. 
In the old days the Indians slaughtered 
caribou in countless nun bers upon these mi- 
grations, and too often in more recent days 
white hunters have pursued the same tactics. 
While the interior of Newfoundland is as 
yet practically unmapped and unexplored, it 
is known to be a wonderful region for the 
venturesome hunter and angler and more es- 
pecially the former, since here may be found 
game that has never known peril save from 
its natural enemies. The island is reached 
by the Plant Line steamers from Boston to 
Halifax, thence over the Intercolonial Rail- 
way to North Sidney, Cape Breton, and 
thence by the steamer Bruce to Port au 
Basque, there connecting with the lines of 
the Reid Newfoundland railroad system and 
with other steamships reaching points along 
the coast. At the various ports and railway 
stations guides can be obtained who will sup- 
ply all necessary equipment for a hunt, and 
the chosen localities are usually reached from 
the regular lines of travel by canoe voyages 


or some of the numerous waterways. In 
Newfoundland moose are protected until 1912. 
The caribou season is long, extending from 
August Ist to October Ist, with an intermis- 
sion of twenty days to October 2oth, affér 
which caribou may be killed until Februaty 
Ist. The non-resident license is $50. 


The Middle West 


In the season of big game hunting, for 
many years past there has been a rush of 
sportsmen to the three forest states of the 
Middle West, Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. The attractions offered by these 
states are too well known to require detailed 
information here. In Michigan, especially 
in the northern peninsula, and in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, there are still vast districts 
of woodland remaining in almost its original 
wildness, and in spite of the devastation ac- 
complished by the rifles of red and. white 
hunters, the abundance of game seems un- 
diminished. These “Big North Woods” form 
the natural objective point for many thou- 
sands cf big game hunters of the Central, 
Southern and Southeastern States, as they 
are quickly and easily reached by direct lines 
of railway. From Chicago a night’s travel 
brings the sportsman to good _ hunting 
grounds, whether over the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul or the Chicago & North 
Western, and he may then make choice 
whether he will locate at some luxuriously 
appointed resort, or content himself with the 
comfortable though more scant accommoda- 
tions of camp life. And camp life, as it is 
variously understood, may mean a cosy room 
and a well supplied table in some big log 
cabin far back in the weods, or a bivouac on 
a bed of boughs, with the camp commissary 
contained in a knapsack. Open season; 
Michigan, November roth to December Ist; 
Wisconsin, November 11th to December Ist; 
Minnesota, November toth-30th. Non-resi- 
dent license, $25. Resident, $1 in Wisconsin, 
and $1.50 in Michigan and Minnesota. Usu- 
ally the weather in November permits camp- 
ing with comfort under slight shelter, and an 
occasional cold night does not detract from 
the enjoyment of blanket and sleeping-bag 
before a crackling log fire. Whoever loves to 
roam amid the shadows of evergreens and 
hardwoods, to trace the course of forest 
streams, or to ply the paddle on woodalnd 
lakes, will here find country to his liking. 
One of the best big game regions in Wiscon- 
sin surrounds Tomahawk ard Star Lake, 
something like 400 miles from Chicago. It 
remained practically unknown to sportsmen 
until the past ten or a dozen years, and much 
of it is still difficult of access, although there 
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are now about fifty miles of logging railroad 
penetrating the forests north and east of Star 
Lake. Comfortable hotels have been estab- 
lished upon nearly all the principal lakes of 
this section—comfortable, though some of 
them are “hotels” in name more than in out- 
ward appearance—and nearly all are pre- 
pared to supply hunters with equipment and 
guides. Refer to a map of Wisconsin and 
especially note the immense scope of country 
lying between Tomahawk and the state’s 
northern boundary; then include with this all 
of Michigan adjoining, clear to the shore of 
Lake Superior, and you can find no better 
hunting region for deer and bear in all of the 
United States. Much of the desirable deer 
grounds in Minnesota lie contiguous to the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northerr: rail- 
roads—and it should be mentioned that all 
the lines referred to in this paragraph issue 
free guide books for big game hunters, which 
may be had by writing their general passen- 
ger departments. Properly speaking, this re- 
gion is but a western continuation of the 
Wisconsin and Michigan hunting country, en- 
circling the head of Lake Superior and tak- 
ing in Leech and Bemidji Lakes, with all the 
region northward to the Canadian boundary. 
Some of the best points are: Bena, Brevator, 
Deer River, Swan River and Red Lake Falls, 
at all of which places there is good hunting 


for moose as well as for deer. It is legal to 
kill bull moose during the open season for 
deer; the females are protected the year 
around. John Lyons, an Indian guide, at 
Bena, and J. G. Onsborn, Don McDonald 
and James Scully at Brevator, Minn., wiil 
take charge of parties in quest of moose or 
deer, and there are good guides at the other 
points named. Of guides and resort keepers 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, the following 
may be written for information: Charles 
Doan, Jesse Veile and Louis Adams, Wit- 
beck, Mich.; Felix Raiche and Charles Chart- 
rand, Champion, Mich.; E. S. Rowland and 
Peter Hubert, Republic, Mich.; B. Coculi, 
Channing, Mich.; Andrew King, Glidden, 
Wis.; M. L. Andreas, Phillips, Wis.,; Glen 
S. Fitch, Eagle River, Wis. The Wisconsin & 
Northern Railroad, a line now under con- 
struction, is opening some very desirable 
deer country in the Wolf River valley north 
of Van Ostrand. The territory between 
Langlade and Lily is well spoken of, and 
possesses conveniences for hunting parties, 
as there are many deserted logging camps 
scattered through the woods, which with 
slight repairs could be made comfortable. 


Rocky Mountain Game 


Jumping over the prairies and plains west 
of the Mississippi, we come to another siz- 
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able chunk of good big game country, com- 
prising a full quarter of the entire United 
States and extending as far into Canada and 
Mexico as you may wish to venture. There 
is always a drift of tourist travel in the fall 
months to Montana and Wyoming, attracted 
by the world-wide fame of Yellowstone Park, 
and mingled with the throng are many hunt- 
ers, because this region is famed for other 
attractions than geysers. The mountains still 
shelter, deer, elk, sheep, goats and bears, and 
while the growing scarcity of some of the 
species has gained for them periods of pro- 
tection, there is splendid shooting and of a 
sort calculated to attract the hardy sports- 
man. At any rate, the hunting in the Sho- 
shone National Forest, which lies just east 
of and adjoining Yellowstone Park, was suf- 
ficiently good to attract John Goff, Theodore 
Roosevelt’s guide on sundry trips after big 
game, from his former range farther south 
in Colorado and Wyoming. Goff now has 
his headquarters at Wapiti Inn, Wyoming 
(post-office, Cody), and is one of the best of 
men to get in touch with if you intend a trip 
to these hunting grounds. Frost & Richards, 
licensed park campers and guides, are also 
located at Cody, which is on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, and will do 
guiding for big game in the best grizzly bear 
and mountain sheep country in the United 








States. Sheep, elk, antelope and mule deer 
are plentiful, and Frost & Richards keep a 
pack of dogs that can usually locate bear 
and lion on short notice. Recent changes in 
the Wyoming game laws are more or less 
confusing, but the statutes as they stand are 
locally interpreted that elk, deer and antelope 
may be killed between September 25th and 
November 30th. B. F. Bondurant, Bondu- 
rant, Wyo., is in excellent big game country 
and will be‘ glad to supply information. 
South of the Park lies the renowned Jack- 
son’s Hole country, in which the elk seek 
winter shelter and support. Since the days 
of the old trapping brigades it has been 
famous as a‘ game country, and deservedly 
so. The Yellowstone Park is entered by the 
Northern Pacific by way of Livingston and 
Gardiner. Farther south the Chicago & 
North Western taps the mountains at Lander, 
while the Union Pacific crosses Wyoming 
near its southern boundary, bordering the 
Red Desert, where the better informed have 
a habit of going when they feel the desire to 
kill an antelope. Non-resident hunters are 
assessed $50. 

Good deer and elk shooting is obtainable 
west of the divide in Colorado, particularly 
in Routt County and those adjoining, in the 
northwest corner of the state, reachable from 
the Union Pacific. The Santa Fe and its 
connections also traverse grounds profitable 
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for the big game hunter to visit, in the south 
half of Colorado and over the line in New 
Mexico. Residents pay $1 and non-residents 
$25 for permission to hunt Colorado big game. 
Deer may be killed from the Ist to the 11th 
of October; sheep and antelope are protected 
until I9IT. 

To the seeker after big game northwestern 
Montana, with its wild tumble of peaks, pro- 
tected valleys, grand old forests and wide 
stretches of prairie and bench land, offers 
marvelous inducements. It is a section but 
little known and infrequently visited, but each 
succeeding year sees a greater number of 
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the mountains back of the lakes, and guides 
and horses can be easily secured. This coun- 
try is readily reached from Browning or 
Blackfoot, as well as by trail from Lake Mac- 
Donald. Joe Kipp, of Browning, Montana, is 
an experienced guide. The Kalispell region 
and the Flathead Valley have for a long time 
held a high piace in the regard of the west- 
ern sportsman. Lakes and streams are nu- 
merous and in the foothills there are bears, 
deer and mountain lions. There are good 
hotels at Kalispell, a modern city of 8,000 
people; guides cam be secured, and all the 
necessary paraphernalia of the hunter and 
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sportsmen trying out the many hunting and 
fishing spots along the line of the Great 
Northern Railway. Belton, Blackfoot, Brown- 
ing, Whitefish and Kalispell are names of 
towns familiar to many hunters as going-in 
points to splendid country where deer, elk, 
bears, mountain goats and mountain lions still 
abound. Lake MacDonald, reached from Bel- 
ton, from a scientific standpoint is a wonder 
tc the visitor, and will yet be known as one 
of the wonders of America. The lake is 
nine miles long and three to four miles wide, 
and is surrounded by magnificent hunting 
grounds for deer, bear and mountain goats. 
Hotels are maintained at the north and south 
ends of the lake, and guides, saddle and pack 
horses and boats are available. Another de- 
lightful region is that in which are located 
the St. Mary’s Lakes, a most desirable spot 
for the sportsman, as big game abounds in 





the fisherman. Detailed information may be 
had by addressing Mr. W. B. Rhoades, secre- 
tary Chamber of Commerce, Kalispell, Mon- 
tana. Whitefish, on Whitefish Lake, lies at 
the head of the famous Flathead Valley and 
is surrounded by a heavily timbered country 
back of which tower the mighty mountains. 
Large game is plentiful, especially deer, and 
lions and bears are found in the mountains. 
Much of this country lies within the boun- 
daries of the proposed Glacier Park, and its 
game will soon, in all probability, be pro- 
tected from hunters. Reputable guides are 
plentiful in Montana; write Will B. Shore, 
Gardiner; S. M. Wilson, Eldridge, or Thomas 
Michener, Salesville, Mont. The license fee 
demanded of non-residents is $25. Open sea- 
son for deer, sheep and goats, October Ist to 
December Ist. 
Idaho, Oregon Washington 
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ranges will be visited this season by many 
hunters resident east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, who have turned to double account 
the excuse for travel offered them by the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. And they 
will be well repaid for their forethought in 
taking their rifles along, for in the north- 
western corner of our big republic there are 
localities where conditions still border upon 
the primitive. Now and then scenic rug- 
gedness has a way of shutting out agricul- 
turists, and even of discouraging grazing 
and lumbering industries; but the bear and 
sheep and goats and deer don’t seem to mind 
the absence of human neighbors, and will 
manage to get along happily in a country 
more or less overgrown with timber and 
standing pretty nearly on one edge. 

The Union Pacific—which, by the way, 
was the first railroad to carry sportsmen to 
the Rocky Mountains after big game—with 
its connection, the Oregon Short Line, cuts 
through this bit of territory from southeast 
to northwest, while the Northern Pacific 
finds a way through the mountains up near 
the northern boundary, together with the 
Great Northern, the two roads last men- 
tioned giving access to the fainous Pend 
Oreille and Coeur d’Alene country. Idaho 
permits the killing of deer, sheep and goats 
from September 1st to December Ist; non- 
resident license, $25. Washington, deer, Sep- 
tember 15th to December 15th; sheep, cari- 
bou, goats and moose (males only), Septem- 
ber 15th to November Ist; non-resident 
license, $10. Oregon permits the shooting 
of buck deer from August Ist (the latest 
laws protecting does), the season ending 
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October 31st; the non-resident license fee 
is $10. 

And still farther lies the rugged moun- 
tains and vast forests of British Columbia, 
warmed by the breezes from the Gulf 
Stream and inviting to the hunter until the 
year is near to its waning. Altitude more 
than latitude governs the autumnal tempera- 
ture here. On the lower levels one may 
hunt without discomfort until the latter part 
of November. The season opens September 
Ist, and elk and caribou may be shot until 
January Ist, deer until December 15th and 
sheep until November 15th. The license 
fee for non-resident hunters is $100. The 
railway line affording most direct access 
to this region is the Canadian Pacific, and 
the travel and colonization department of 
this road issues some literature worth read- 
ing upon British Columbia game and hunt- 
ing. Address L. O. Armstrong, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Briefly glanced over, the field for big game 
hunting is so widely spread that some por- 
tion thereof must be within easy striking 
distance of the reader. The loss of a few 
days spent in travel will not be considered 
as a loss when camp is pitched and the mani- 
fold wonders of mountain and forest lie 
spread around you. Perhaps you might de- 
fer the trip until another year, but remember 
that the pleasures we possess are ours, while 
those waited for may never arrive. There 
is no time like the present. 

And when you have returned successful 
from the hunt, write Fretp AND STREAM 
about your trip—and also of the one you in- 
tend taking next season. 


Tramping and Camping 
By Stanley A. Beadle 


THIRD LETTER 


AKENED early, on the morning of 

August 5th, by the chatter of sev- 

eral families of red squirrels, in pro- 
test against our invasion of their territory, 
we broke camp at Phoenicia and prepared to 
push on through the Big Indian Valley. 

Just beyond Shandaken, on the high road, 
we met the first fellow-walkers on our trip, 
Mr. Garber, a school principal from Green- 
wich, Conn., and his son. Their trip had been 
planned on a similar basis to ours, but was 
abandoned after a week of camping and 
tramping, and stops were made at hotels in- 


stead of camping each night. Arriving at 
Big Indian, we were cordially received by a 
party of anglers, most of them members of 
the South Brooklyn Fly Club, and Profes- 
sor Silvernails, a well-known naturalist and 
nature lover. A fine camp was made on the 
Esopus, where, after our visitors had left 
us, we held a good, old-fashioned “washing 
bee” by moonlight, and scrubbed everything 
in the outfit until our backs ached. In the 
morning our tent was almost hidden by our 
large laundry. By invitation we visited the 
estate and private hatchery of Mr. Cruik- 
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shank, probably the largest private hatchery 
in the state. Mr. Cruikshank, Jr., performed 
the duties of host in a pleasing and thorough 
manner, and suggested that we make our 
camp on the property. This we did later, 
but not before some good sport was had in a 
private pond in taking a mess of fine trout 
for our supper. Young Mr. Cruikshank is an 
expert with a fly rod, casting with great ease 
and accuracy a beautifully long line. His 
skill has earned him many trophies at the 
sportsmen’s shows. Miss Bessie Cruik- 
shank has also every reason to feel proud 
of her dexterity in fly-casting, for at the age 
of twelve she defeated all comers in a la- 
dies’ contest at the Sportsmen’s Show. A 
heavy rain set in about supper time, and the 
tent was pitched and the trout supper cooked 
under difficulties. In the evening we visited 
the Cruikshank family, and hours were spent 
in the admiration of a most wonderful col- 
lection of mounted game specimens, covering 
almost every square inch of wall space in a 
very large den. 

On Saturday we broke camp for Arkville 
where we had planned to spend Sunday. By 
crossing the mountains at this latter point 
to Bloomville we could make a saving of 
over twenty miles in our general course. 
We earned every mile of this saving, how- 
ever, as the nature of the mountain travel 
afterward proved. On Saturday’s march we 
crossed the Catskill Divide into the Upper 
Delaware Valley. Our Arkville camp on 
Sunday gave us a much-needed rest. We 
were located near a large field of sweet- 
smelling wild flowers, and the day was idly 
spent in listening to the songbirds among 
the flowers and watching the humming birds 
in their activities. Four distinct varieties of 
these gorgeous little honey gatherers were 
noticed. - 

Monday, with fair weather, we headed over 
the mountains toward Bloomville. Our first 
stop was at Margaretville, where Corbusier 
met an old college friend. On through to 
New Kingston, where we stopped for lunch 
on the steps of a cross-roads store, we 
reached Bovina. Next day, by advice of 
local farmers we made a still further saving 
of four miles, but at the cost of a steeper 
climb, reaching an altitude of 3,200 feet. The 
day’s march carried us over five fertile valleys 
and four ranges of hills, and Bloomville was 
reached about one o’clock after a strenu- 
ous pull of twelve miles. East Meredith was 
reached about 6:30, and a fine camp made in 
the deep: woods, with a tiny rivulet as our 
water supply. During dinner we were vis- 
ited by a disorganized mob of country 
“sports,” of the pool-room variety. And 
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right here let me remark that it is a far cry 
from a “sport” to a sportsman. 

A twenty-mile tramp through dust, under 
a hot sun, brought us next day to the Susque- 
hanna River near Oneonta, in which town we 
had the good fortune to meet the leading 
local sportsmen and were escorted to a suit- 
able camp site by a prominent local lawyer. 
His interest in our trip expressed itself in 
assisting us to make camp, gathering fire- 
wood and entering at once into the spirit of 
things. Invitations were extended to all lo- 
cal sportsmen to visit camp, and a fly- and 
bait-casting exhibition arranged for the fol- 
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lowing day. Early in the morning our visit- 
ors began to arrive, and I wish to take this 
opportunity to thank Messrs. Jackson, Shove 
and Cross for their co-operation in making 
our stay pleasant. Being now close to the 
“land of my fathers”—Otsego County—forty- 
seventh cousins began to appear, and among 
them was Fred Pennington, a much-battered, 
hearty old railroader, who, twenty-five years 
ago, aS an engineer on the Cooperstown & 
Charlotte Valley railroad, gave me a ride 
in his engine cab. Thursday also brought a 
swarm of visitors. The small boy was there 
in force and kept us supplied with firewood 
and water. Much interest was aroused in 
bait-casting and several converts were made 
to the short rod and wide reel. 

Friday morning saw us on the march to 
Cooperstown, distant twenty-three miles by 
high road. A walk of four miles brought us 
to Colliers, where we met our old railroad 
friend who greeted us with a loud yell from 
the baggage car of the waiting Cooperstown 
train. An invitation to ride part way with 
him was accepted, and the experience was 
doubtless enjoyed as much by the writer as 
the one of twenty-five years ago on the same 
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ranges will be visited this season by many 
hunters resident east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, who have turned to double account 
the excuse for travel offered them by the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. And they 
will be well repaid for their forethought in 
taking their rifles along, for in the north- 
western corner of our big republic there are 
localities where conditions still border upon 
the primitive. Now and then scenic rug- 
gedness has a way of shutting out agricul- 
turists, and even of discouraging grazing 
and lumbering industries; but the bear and 
sheep and goats and deer don’t seem to mind 
the absence of human neighbors, and will 
manage to get along happily in a country 
more or less overgrown with timber and 
standing pretty nearly on one edge. 

The Union Pacific—which, by the way, 
was the first railroad to carry sportsmen to 
the Rocky Mountains after big game—with 
its connection, the Oregon Short Line, cuts 
through this bit of territory from southeast 
to northwest, while the Northern Pacific 
finds a way through the mountains up near 
the northern boundary, together with the 
Great Northern, the two roads last men- 
tioned giving access to the faimous Pend 
Oreille and Coeur d’Alene country. Idaho 
permits the killing of deer, sheep and goats 
from September Ist to December Ist; non- 
resident license, $25. Washington, deer, Sep- 
tember 15th to December 15th; sheep, cari- 
bou, goats and moose (males only), Septem- 
ber 15th to November Ist; non-resident 
license, $10. Oregon permits the shooting 
of buck deer from August Ist (the latest 
laws protecting does), the season ending 


October 31st; the non-resident license fee 
is $10. 

And still farther lies the rugged moun- 
tains and vast forests of British Columbia, 
warmed by the breezes from the Gulf 
Stream and inviting to the hunter until the 
year is near to its waning. Altitude more 
than latitude governs the autumnal tempera- 
ture here. On the lower levels one may 
hunt without discomfort until the latter part 
of November. The season opens September 
Ist, and elk and caribou may be shot until 
January Ist, deer until December 15th and 
sheep until November 15th. The license 
fee for non-resident hunters is $100. The 
railway line affording most direct access 
to this region is the Canadian Pacific, and 
the travel and colonization department of 
this road issues some literature worth read- 
ing upon British Columbia game and hunt- 
ing. Address L. O. Armstrong, Montreal, 
Canada. 

3riefly glanced over, the field for big game 
hunting is so widely spread that some por- 
tion thereof must be within easy striking 
distance of the reader. The loss of a few 
days spent in travel will not be considered 
as a loss when camp is pitched and the mani- 
fold wonders of mountain and forest lie 
spread around you. Perhaps you might de- 
fer the trip until another year, but remember 
that the pleasures we possess are ours, while 
those waited for may never arrive. There 
is no time like the present. 

And when you have returned successful 
from the hunt, write Frecp anp STREAM 
about your trip—and also of the one you in- 
tend taking next season. 


Tramping and Camping 
By Stanley A. Beadle 


THIRD LETTER 


AKENED early, on the morning of 

August 5th, by the chatter of sev- 

eral families of red squirrels, in pro- 
test against our invasion of their territory, 
we broke camp at Phoenicia and prepared to 
push on through the Big Indian Valley. 

Just beyond Shandaken, on the high road, 
we met the first fellow-walkers on our trip, 
Mr. Garber, a school principal from Green- 
wich, Conn., and his son. Their trip had been 
planned on a similar basis to ours, but was 
abandoned after a week of camping and 
tramping, and stops were made at hotels in- 


stead of camping each night. Arriving at 
Big Indian, we were cordially received by a 
party of anglers, most of them members of 
the South Brooklyn Fly Club, and Profes- 
sor Silvernails, a well-known naturalist and 
nature lover. A fine camp was made on the 
Esopus, where, after our visitors had left 
us, we held a good, old-fashioned “washing 
bee” by moonlight, and scrubbed everything 
in the outfit until our backs ached. In the 
morning our tent was almost hidden by our 
large laundry. By invitation we visited the 
estate and private hatchery of Mr. Cruik- 
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shank, probably the largest private hatchery 
in the state. Mr. Cruikshank, Jr., performed 
the duties of host in a pleasing and thorough 
manner, and suggested that we make our 
camp on the property. This we did later, 
but not before some good sport was had in a 
private pond in taking a mess of fine trout 
for our supper. Young Mr. Cruikshank is an 
expert with a fly rod, casting with great ease 
and accuracy a beautifully long line. His 
skill has earned him many trophies at the 
sportsmen’s shows. Miss Bessie Cruik- 
shank has also every reason to feel proud 
of her dexterity in fly-casting, for at the age 
of twelve she defeated all comers in a la- 
dies’ contest at the Sportsmen’s Show. A 
heavy rain set in about supper time, and the 
tent was pitched and the trout supper cooked 
under difficulties. In the evening we visited 
the Cruikshank family, and hours were spent 
in the admiration of a most wonderful col- 
lection of mounted game specimens, covering 
almost every square inch of wall space in a 
very large den. 

On Saturday we broke camp for Arkville 
where we had planned to spend Sunday. By 
crossing the mountains at this latter point 
to Bloomville we could make a saving of 
over twenty miles in our general course. 
We earned every mile of this saving, how- 
ever, as the nature of the mountain travel 
afterward proved. On Saturday’s march we 
crossed the Catskill Divide into the Upper 
Delaware Valley. Our Arkville camp on 
Sunday gave us a much-needed rest. We 
were located near a large field of sweet- 
smelling wild flowers, and the day was idly 
spent in listening to the songbirds among 
the flowers and watching the humming birds 
in their activities. Four distinct varieties of 
these gorgeous little honey gatherers were 
noticed. ; 

Monday, with fair weather, we headed over 
the mountains toward Bloomville. Our first 
stop was at Margaretville, where Corbusier 
met an old college friend. On through to 
New Kingston, where we stopped for lunch 
on the steps of a cross-roads store, we 
reached Bovina. Next day, by advice of 
local farmers we made a still further saving 
of four miles, but at the cost of a steeper 
climb, reaching an altitude of 3,200 feet. The 
day’s march carried us over five fertile valleys 
and four ranges of hills, and Bloomville was 
reached about one o’clock after a strenu- 
ous pull of twelve miles. East Meredith was 
reached about 6:30, and a fine camp made in 
the deep: woods, with a tiny rivulet as our 
water supply. During dinner we were vis- 
ited hy a disorganized mob of country 
“sports,” of the pool-room variety. And 
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right here let me remark that it is a far cry 
from a “sport” to a sportsman. 

A twenty-mile tramp through dust, under 
a hot sun, brought us next day to the Susque- 
hanna River near Oneonta, in which town we 
had the good fortune to meet the leading 
local sportsmen and were escorted to a suit- 
able camp site by a prominent local lawyer. 
His interest in our trip expressed itself in 
assisting us to make camp, gathering fire- 
wood and entering at once into the spirit of 
things. Invitations were extended to all lo- 
cal sportsmen to visit camp, and a fly- and 
bait-casting exhibition arranged for the fol- 











ALWAYS ROOM IN 


CAMP 


lowing day. Early in the morning our visit- 
ors began to arrive, and I wish to take this 
opportunity to thank Messrs. Jackson, Shove 
and Cross for their co-operation in making 
our stay pleasant. Being now close to the 
“land of my fathers’—Otscgo County—forty- 
seventh cousins began to appear, and among 
them was Fred Penningtoa, a much-battered, 
hearty old railroader, who, twenty-five years 
ago, aS an engineer on the Cooperstown & 
Charlotte Valley railroad, gave me a ride 
in his engine cab. Thursday also brought a 
swarm of visitors. The small boy was there 
in force and kept us supplied with firewood 
and water. Much interest was aroused in 
bait-casting and several converts were made 
to the short rod and wide reel. 

Friday morning saw us on the march to 
Cooperstown, distant twenty-three miles by 
high road. A walk of four miles brought us 
to Colliers, where we met our old railroad 
friend who greeted us with a loud yell from 
the baggage car of the waiting Cooperstown 
train. An invitation to ride part way with 
him was accepted, and the experience was 
doubtless enjoyed as much by the writer as 
the one of twenty-five years ago on the same 
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road and with the same crew, with the ex- 
ception of one brakeman. At Phoenix Mills, 
three miles from Cooperstown, we left the 
train, visited a local curiosity shop and bought 
some fresh country milk, home-made bread 
and brand new cheese. Calling at a farm- 
house for water, the housewife gave us per- 
mission to eat a lunch at the side of the road 
under a large maple; but our repast was 
interrupted by the shouts of a farmer to va- 
cate the premises. At a safe distance he 
threatened us with bodily injury, and other 
forms of dire calamity, if we did not promptly 
obey his mandates. We finally parted on 
good terms; but to be taken for a tramp 
so near my boyhood home was a novel ex- 
perience, and Corbusier and I enjoyed the 
humor of the situation in full measure. 

On reaching Cooperstown, however, better 
things were in store for us. Family prestige 
secured for me much favorable notice from 
the local press, and a very advantageous camp 
site was offered us at the foot of Otsego 
Lake, not far from the old family estate, 
“Glimmerview.” Boyhood friends, distant 
cousins galore and some of the old village 
fathers gathered around our camp. My en- 
tertainment consisted chiefly of the revival of 
long-forgotten family incidents and wonder- 
ful (?) happenings of my childhood. A heavy 
rain set in about supper time, and all day 
Saturday and Sunday it rained almost with- 
out cessation, and great surprise was evi- 
denced by all at the water-shedding qualities 
of our balloon silk tent. We amused our- 
selves by devising answers to some of the 
stereotyped questions asked us, particularly 
the one, “What do you do when it rains?” 
This was the women’s favorite query. Both 
of us, college men, trave!ed, more or less well- 
read and arrived at the age of discretion, and 
still not credited with sense enough to “come 
in out of the rain!” “Ah, camping out?” 
was generally met with an equally idiotic 
answer. 

On Monday we had more rain for a change, 
but were honored by a visit from Fra EI- 
bertus, of East Aurora. A most enjoyable 
discussion followed of modern philosophy, of 
present-day educators, of salesmanship, and 
the qualities of success in one’s undertakings. 
Our trip and its full purpose was explained 
to him, and Mr. Hubbard fully agreed that 
we had reduced the problem of living and 
enjoying each minute to its lowest possible 
terms. His enthusiasm was sufficient to make 
him wish to join us for a few days, and if 
time had permitted we would have experi- 
enced a rare treat and an honor always to be 
remembered. 

Tuesday morning early, in heavy rain and 


high winds, we broke camp preparatory to a 
nine-mile trip up Otsego Lake, en route to 
Richfield Springs. Our craft was an open St. 
Lawrence skiff, but by rigging one of our 
tent sides we made a fairly snug cabin, proof 
against most of the driving rain. With a 
heavy cross sea, such as only a mountain lake 
can produce, a pelting rain and plenty of 
wind, we “bounced” on our course with spray 
flying and enjoyed every moment of our first 
motor boat stretch on the trip. 

From the head of the lake northwest to 
Richfield Springs, in a pelting rain and with 
mud knee deep, our progress was slow. We 
eventually caught a ride in a private convey- 
ance and reached Richfield in good time, but 
wet to the hide. We were soon in touch with 
the members of a local gun club, decided 
that a camp was not advisable and secured 
rooms at the Darrow House. The next day 
we passed through Herkimer and reached 
Ilion, where camp was made, in a drizzling 
rain, on the grounds of the Beefsteak Club, 
near the town. Early on Thursday, leaving 
Corbusier in camp, I called on Mr. Tyler, 
the superintendent of the Remington Arms 
Company, and made arrangements for a tour 
of the factory in the afternoon. Returning to 
camp the sound of heavy firing was heard 
nearby, and despatching a boy with a note, 
we soon had the pleasure of the company of 
J. D. Pedersen, inventor of several of the 
Remington firearms. Of the many friends 
made on the trip he stands among the fore- 
most. About thirty-five, of the clean, breezy 
Western type, accustomed to outdoor life in 
the wide spaces, a thorough sportsman, col- 
lege-bred, and a highly competent mechan- 
ician, here was a man of parts and a good 
comrade. One of Pedersen’s greatest am- 
bitions is to kill a mountain sheep at long 
range by the aid of logarithms, and if it can 
be done, he can do it. 

With Mr. Pedersen as our guide, and with 
the afternoon at our disposal, our visit to the 
factory was thorough and highly instructive. 
From the drafting-room, from the inception 
of the product, passing each process of forg- 
ing, milling, shaping, tempering and testing 
each part, to the stock room for the finished 
guns, each step had seemingly increased in- 
terest. Back of all the most approved forms 
of machinery and modern processes is 
shown the great wisdom of the Rem- 
ington Company, in its handling of the 
all-important factor, the human equation. In 
their treatment of the thousands of employ- 
ees, every effort is made to foster harmonious 
relations between master and man and to 
make each one, no matter how seemingly 
small his task may be, feel that it is highly 
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important in the aggregate, and that there- 
fore nothing but his best can find honorable 
expression in the work at hand. To Mr. Tyler, 
superintendent; Mr. Rudd, assistant superin- 
tendent; Mr. Pedersen and Mr. Clarke we are 
indebted for much of courtesy. Pedersen 
joined us at camp for a beefsteak and sweet 
potato dinner, and stayed late. Every mo- 
ment of this day was fully enjoyed. 

Friday, after bidding good-bye to the 
Remington factory officials, and a dinner at 
the Osgood House, as guests of Pedersen, 
we headed for Utica, and made camp at Deer- 
field, a suburb on the new channel of the 
Mohawk. As hoboes were seen in the vicin- 
ity, guard tricks of four hours were held dur- 
ing the night for the five days of our stay. 

Plenty of visitors, including Mr. Bird, of 
Bird, Jones & Kenyon, and trips to the Dux- 
bak factory, and the rod factories of Clark 
Horrocks Company and the Divine Company, 
made the time pass very quickly. The day be- 
fore leaving Utica quite a large delegation of 
little children visited us, and an endeavor to 
answer al] the little girls’ questions was a lib- 
eral education. 

Leaving Utica Wednesday, August 25th, we 
at last headed for the Adirondacks. This 
day’s walk brought us in sight of the foot- 
hills of the Adirondacks; we filled the air 
with our song of victory. Thursday saw us 
started early. Under the stimulus of success 
and the bracing pine air of a perfect day, we 
seemed tireless. A cold swim in the Black 
River braced us still further, so that we 
finished for the day at Remsen with plenty 
of reserve strength. Friday, with cool, sharp 
air, and early start, we hoped to reach 
Otter Lake, twenty-five miles by forced 
march, in time for an early camp. This we 
did in fine shape—120 steps to the minute, 
fifteen minutes to the mile, for one hour’s 
walk, then 10 minutes’ rest, until we had cov- 
ered the distance determined. And this, mind 
you, with a thirty-two-pound pack in heavy 
marching order. 

At Otter Lake, after three months’ tramp 
and many obstacles during the first six weeks, 
I made my first camp in the Adirondack 
Park. Mr. Roscoe G. Norton, who conducts 
the Otter Lake House, a comfortable and 
home-like hostelry, extended us every cour- 
tesy and the freedom of his attractive park. 
We spent Sunday in pleasant surroundings, 
and on Monday we covered the intervening 
twelve miles to Old Forge—the end of our 
walk, and the beginning of our canoe trip. 
My pedometer registers 784 miles, which rep- 
resents the total number of steps taken since 
leaving New York City on June 7th. 
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At Old Forge, where this installment is 
written, we reorganized for cold-weather 
travel in view of early frost and a month by 
canoe through Fulton Chain, Raquette Lake, 
Long Lake and Upper, Middle and Lower 
Saranac to Saranac Lake Village. Guns were 
added to the outfit, our commissary depart- 
ment placed on a different basis, and extra 
blankets and clothing added. While waiting 
the arrival of our canoe, we are located in 
a typical Adirondack open log camp as guests 
of the Forge House. For the benefit of sports- 
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men in planning their fall deer hunts, now 
that the season is here, I take pleasure in 
calling attention to the advantages that the 
Forge House can offer. Clean, airy, commo- 
dious and located on high ground command- 
ing a view of the waters of the Fulton Chain, 
it is an ideal place at any season to spend 
one’s vacation. In the deer season, however, 
it has the additional advantage of being lo- 
cated at the entrance to a splendid hunting 
country, and with the Bunn’s Tract Guides’ 
Association in headquarters at this point, it 
is always possible to plan trips with competent 
guides. Under the management of L. C. 
Fuller, one of our oldest subscribers, the 
Forge House is highly satisfactory. 

From this point to our final destination we 
shall give our readers first-hand and 
complete information as to hunting and 
camping resorts for fall shooting in the 
Adirondack section. The writer trusts that 
due allowance will be made for the fact that 
our earlier route lay through what might be 
termed “commercial sections,” and promises 
that from this point on the full value of his 
investigations will be given to the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM in the hope that he may be 
instrumental in adding to the sum total of 
happiness of all lovers of God’s outdoors 


(To be concluded.) 








By THE news-loving public the first week 
of September, 1909, should be long remem- 


bered. For long centuries 
the North Pole has been 
the object of quest by 
armies of hardy and de- 
termined explorers. Scores of expeditions 
have outfitted, set sail for the Arctic regions, 
and returned with tales of failure, disaster, 
and death—or perhaps failed to return be- 
cause the disasters encountered were too great 
for human wit and endurance to overcome. In 
the one event there was news to be printed; 
in. the other, still news, if only chronicling 
the lack of news. It is needless to enumerate 
the names most notable in connection with 
past Polar ventures, but the list is long, and 
each name thereon stands for failure more or 
less lamentable. And now within a week, 
when the world at large had come to believe 
that failure alone must be the meed of all 
who aspired to reach that point where one 
cannot travel otherwise than southward, we 
have tidings that the North Pole has been 
twice discovered. Wonderful news, this. It 
has practically closed the world’s ears to all 
other matters of present interest, and it has 
set the world’s geographers and explorers 
and scientific men generally to arguing and 
quarreling among themselves as never before. 
Months or years will elapse before the dis- 
sension ends, and it is possible that the prin- 
cipal point involved may never be definitely 
settled: Could one man succeed alone where 
large and expensively equipped expeditions 
have invariably failed? Did Dr. Cook actu- 
ally attain to 90 degrees north latitude, a 
year before the arrival of Peary’s expedition? 
Dr. Cook presumably made one serious mis- 
take in equipping for his trip; he should 
have burdened himself wit? men—chiefs-of- 
staff, advisers, rank anc © —-—and with moun- 
tains of provisions anc. duffle (or perhaps 
impedimenta is the bv 2r word). As a re- 
sult he would like; found earlier need 
of back-tracking, ~% one would have 
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questioned his report o. ‘ailure, for it ap- 


pears that the doctor’s reputation for verac- 
ity rated pretty high before he commenced 
discovering things. Instead, he seemed to 
think well of the plan of “going light but 
right.” It is a good way to get somewhere, 
as many of us are already aware. The one- 
man expedition rarely has dissensions in 
camp. As working capital there is always 
unanimity of purpose—a steady pull on the 
load, without see-sawing or balking—and 
whether the object ahead is fame, fortune, 
or fun, the final division of spoil is never 
condemned as unjust. The man who does 
the work is comfortably cool under the col- 
lar, enjoys his feed, and usually feels like 
whistling when his pipe is not alight. Ac- 
cident or sickness may befall him, but the 
chances of hindrance from such a cause are 
increased in direct proportion to the number 
of members in a party. And whether the 
trip is to cover ten miles of easy going or a 
hundred leagues of Arctic ice, it is possible 
to provide for the solution of all hindering 
problems—remembering that a marble rolls 
uphill a lot easier than a barrel of salt. An 
army of invasion under orders to subsist 
upon the resources of the country is usually 
pretty hard to check in its march, for men 
will not willingly linger in a starvation camp 
when fruitful regions lie before them. And 
when we come to consider the problem of 
getting well into a good hunting or fishing 
country, the man with the knapsack and 
shelter canvas will go where an overloaded 
four-mule wagon would have a hard time 
trying to follow. The policy that carried Dr. 
Cook to the Pole with his two Eskimo com- 
panions and a handful of sledge-dogs will 
find a reasonably easy road to whatever goal 
you may have in view. If the “getting there” 
is worth while, one can endure the minor dis- 
comforts contingent upon “going light but 
right.” The man who feels uncomfortable 
beyond’ easy striking distance of a supply 
camp or commissary wagon, must be content 
to travel roads wide and smooth enough for 
wheels to follow. 




















WE now seldom hear the question asked: 
“Why should I be compelled to buy a license 
to hunt and shoot game in 


WHY my own state, county, and 
RESIDENT township?” Though the 
LICENSES license law is new in the 


majority of states, it has 
already proved its value, if only by imposing 
a check upon the out-of-season hunter, the 
foreign laborer who fancies robin stew for 
his Sunday feast, and the small boy who 
shoots at any and every wild creature for 
the mere joy of slaughter. The charge of 
“hunting without a license” is one easily sus- 
ceptible of proof, which leaves the most easy- 
going of magistrates with no choice but to 
convict. Moreover, a resident license is a 
necessity if non-residents must pay a fee for 
the privilege of hunting, since otherwise the 
Jones County warden might lack definite 
proof whether Mr. Smith’s home was in the 
adjoining Brown County or the far-distant 
State of Texas. In the one case he has the 
testimony of a brother state official; in the 
other, only the word of the “suspect.” TEven 
at the first adoption of such laws few people 
objected to a resident license upon the score 
of cost, and those who looked upon it as an 
infringement of personal liberty are now 
willing to admit that the restriction bears 
most heavily where liberty is least deserved 
or appreciated. 

* * * 

UNNECESSARY shooting is inadvisable in a 
big game country if one is really in earnest 
about getting meat, but 
that shooting is never un- 
necessary which has for 
its object the natural ene- 
mies of game. Unless something occurs to 
radically change the present trend of condi- 
tions, the country where you hunt deer to- 
day will be the last of the small game coun- 
try twenty years from now, and a portion of 
the work you are doing might as well be on 
the side of game preservation. 
miss a chance at a wolf, lynx or fox; why 
should you spare the skunks, coons and 
minks detected in predatory raids upon their 
feathered ncighbors? A rough estimate of 
the family increase from a pair of skunks in 
five years will give a total of four figures, 
but it is impossible to estimate the amount of 
game that this army of hungry marauders 
will devour—and a well-aimed bullet will 
spare you the trouble of guessing. If a cru- 


A MATTER 
OF DUTY 


sade against vermin had been preached fifty 
years ago in the states where a growing scar- 
city of game was then noticeable, these same 
states would to-day possess a fair abundance 
of birds. 


Shoot less game and more vermin. 


EDITORIAL 


You will not . 
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THE sportsman who does not rest comfort- 
ably at night, and all night, will not be physi- 
cally and mentally capable 


SLEEPING- of fully enjoying the next 
BAGS AND day’s hunt. There is no 
BLANKETS reason why a camp bed 


should not be soft and 
warm, aside from the inexcusable neglect of 
its occupant to make it so. Dry leaves, dead 
grass, spruce and hemlock boughs—every lo- 
cality will furnish some acceptable substi- 
tute for mattress and springs, and warmth 
is a matter of covering, if you have it, or of 
fire in case there is a blanket famine. The 
chief purpose of a sleeping-bag is to hold 
the blankets snugly around the sleeper, and 
it overdoes this in moderately warm weather. 
When a perspiring sportsman crawls out of 
his sleeping-bag in a chill October night, he 
is making a strong bid for pneumonia and 
scores of kindred ills. On the other hand, 
cold air has a most provoking way of find- 
ing the spots where your blankets were not 
properly tucked under, and when you stop a 
leak here you are liable to leave a cranny 
there. The solution of the problem is to use 
judgment in covering according to the 
weather and to keep out of the sleeping bag 
until it is actually necessary to your com- 
fort. Too many sportsmen, when in camp, 
make the mistake of sieeping in the garments 
worn during the day, and which are often 
damp from perspiration. There was a grain 
of sense in the maternal advice given the 
*49er who was starting across the continent 
to the California gold fields: “Whatever you 
do, Jimmy, never sleep between damp sheets.” 
The secret of health in camp is to keep dry 
always, and warm if you can, and the acme 
of camp comfort should be the camp bed, 
where past, present and future troubles 
may be drowned fathoms deep beneath the 
waves of slumber. But in providing for 
nightly warmth, one must take into con- 
sideration a large and cold world—entirely 
too large to warm by getting one’s back 
against it. Where one blanket may suffice 
if the bed is raised a few inches from the 
ground, all the covering obtainable will not 
prevent feeling the chill from actual con- 
tact with the ground. A soft bed is al- 
ways to be desired, but softness can be dis- 
pensed with, while warmth is absolutely es- 
sential. So we find that in building a camp 
bed, as in the erection of skyscrapers, every- 
thing depends on getting the right sort of a 
foundation. This provided, the rest is easy 
in the bed-making proposition — and 
whether you are dependent upon blankets or 
a sleeping-bag for covering, you will be able 
to thoroughly enjoy the night’s rest. 


















Did It Ever Happen to You? 


[Prizes will be given for the five best stories 
contributed each month. The best hunting and 
the best fishing incident will each win a year’s 
subscription to the magazine, while choice of 
our ‘‘Hard Luck’’ series of sportsmen’s pictures, 
or our bass picture if preferred, will be given 
the other fortunate contributors. No _ restric- 
tions; no ‘‘strings.’’ If your memory holds an 
unusual occurrence, tell it. The best stories win.] 


MIXED FISHING 

Wuite fishing for trout in Crooks Brook, 
Saratoga County, in May of this year, I cast 
my line in a rift and hooked a large trout, 
reeled him up close and threw him on the 
sloping bank. His weight tore him loose and 
he started to flop swiftly toward the brook. 
I rushed forward and threw myscif on him, 
and as I did so, something warm and hairy 
slipped and squirmed from under me. Be- 
fore it passed over the brow of the hill I 
recognized the white tail of a bunny, which, 
no doubt, had been roosting under a -bush. 
My fishing partner had appeared on the scene 
before I hooked my fish, and said he thought 
it was some new species of trout with the 
power of locomotion on land. The rabbit 
hair caught in the buttons of my fishing-coat 
saved me from the liar’s medal. 

Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. Westervelt. 





LONG RANGE WORK 
JaKE Daty and I were paddling across an 
Adirondack lake and had just passed a small 
bay, when we heard a splashing behind us and 
saw three ducks skimming the water at their 
best rate of speed. My friend reached for 
his rifle, I assuring him that the ducks were 
too far off, for by that time they were fully 
a half-mile away. He, however, while in a 
lying position, fired at one of them. The 
bullet struck the water about half-way to the 
duck, struck again, and hit the duck square 
in the head, killing it instantly. 
Aurora, III. Chas. B. Siegmund. 





REPORTED FOR ARREST 

I HAD seen my brothers and Steve, the col- 
ored stable boy, joyously depart for a ’pos- 
sum hunt, and for the time regretted that I 
could not be of the party. It was a pleasant 
summer night, and I went to bed leaving the 
windows all the way up. The “trip-trip-trip” 
of a small animal, which I at first thought to 
be a rat, wakened me, and a lamp left burn- 
ing shed sufficient light for me to make out 
that my visitor was a’possum. He ran sniff- 
ing about, sniffed at the open door of my 
clothes-closet, possibly thought it contained 


persimmons, and walked in. I closed the 
door on him and went grinning back to bed 
—but not to sleep. My boarder immediately 
began to express a lively dissatisfaction, 
scratching frantically, and growling most hu- 
manly. At last the hunters returned, tired, 
cross, and empty-handed, and then I had my 
innings! Steve took charge of my prisoner, 
and did some conjuring with a forked stick, 
succeeding in getting the snarling creature 
bagged without mishap. I was invited to go 
on the next hunt, and only for that black 
Steve’s “Lawzee! De idee ob Miss Cicily 
er goin’!” I would have accepted—but who 
wants to shock a stable boy? 


Philadelphia, Pa. Cecil Blue. 





A RESOURCEFUL YOUTH 

WHEN a lad of fifteen I was fishing one 
June day for perch in Green Mountain Lake, 
My float disappearing, I thought I was about 
to add another perch to my string, and tight- 
ened up on the line. As I did so my light 
rod snapped; I threw the broken rod on the 
bank, waded into the water, and _ pro- 
ceeded to pull in the line, hand over 
hand. Before many seconds, I saw throug 
the clear water the shining sides of 
a good-sized bass; and then the hook broke 
and he fell back into the water. I dived 
quickly and by mere luck the thumb of my 
right hand ran under one of his gills while 
the other hand was clasped about his body. 
In this position I carried him to dry land. 
The bass was of the large-mouth variety, 
weighing three pounds. 


East Orange, N. J. James Horton. 





SOME CANADIAN LUCK 

Earty this month, while fishing in the up- 
per Steel River, north of Lake Superior, I 
hooked a trout of two and a half pounds. He 
had risen in clear water, and I had noticed 
beside him a larger fish. Immediately the 
big fish seized the smaller across the back, 
and I then discovered that my large fish was 
a pike. The pike hung on desperately. I 
got my guide to go down the bank some fif- 
teen yards and steered the fish toward his 
landing-net, which proved too small, and in 
making an attempt to land both fish the rim 
of the net caught in the tail fly (the fish be- 
ing on the dropper). The guide made a 
heave and landed both trout and pike on the 
bank. ‘The weight of the pike was twelve 
and one-half pounds. This incident explained 
what had formerly been a mystery to me— 


DID IT EVER HAPPEN TO YOU? 


that one never caught a small fish in the 
upper Steel River. My record fish was six 
and three-quarter pounds, and the average of 
those taken on this trip was two and three- 
quarter pounds. I presume the pike look 
after the smaller ones. 

Montreal, Can. C. F, Lane. 

VICTORY TO THE STRONG 

In company with a friend, I was hunting 
cottontails on the hills near here. We had 
with us a hound unusually reliable as to scent, 
speed and staying powers. On the edge of 
some woods the dog whined a little, and af- 
ter running a short distance, barked at a 
hole, in his own particular unmistakable style. 
This meant a rabbit, sure. Not using a fer- 
ret, I proceeded to explore the hole with my 
arm as far as I.could reach, and discovered 
a pair of legs, upon which I proceeded to ad- 
minister a vigorous pull. My strength was 
sufficient to bring to light one of the !argest 
skunks I have ever seen. He immediately 
made good the reputation of the family, and 
then some. My companion shot him arter 
the damage had been done. The dog had 
no more nose, and we smelied like—well, 
anyone knows who has ever smelled the 
smell. Our wives made us undress on the 
porch, and some good hunting clothes were 
disposed of at once. 


Corning, N. Y. Win. C. Sleight. 


MORE FISHERMAN’S LUCK 

Two YEARS ago this summer, the writer and 
two friends went to a small pond a couple of 
miles from this city, to spend a few hours 
fishing. We caught several fish and had 
about made up our minds to depart, when 
one of my companions got a bite, and in 
pulling out his line found that he was 
“snagged,” and with an effort broke off about 
four feet of line. He was debating whether 
he should put on another hook or quit fish- 
ing, when I noticed a tug at my line, and 
after waiting a short time I drew it out, to 
find that, in addition to having a bullhead on 
my own hook, I had my companion’s line 
with a small fish on the hook. On success- 
fully landing both fish, I found that the piece 
of my friend’s line was wound around my 
own several times, and considered myself 
rather fortunate that it had held long enough 
for me to get it on land. 


New Castie, Pa. D. M. Royal. 


A QUERY FOR NATURALISTS 
Once, while hunting California valley quail, 
I had occasion to run down a winged bird, 


which took refuge in a clump of cacti. Com- 
ing up, I looked in where I saw the quail 
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disappear, and was surprised to see a cotton- 
tail sitting in a small hollow, while the quail 
was wedged in between the rabbit and a cac- 
tus-leaf, with only its tail exposed to view. 
After shooting the rabbit through the head 
with a .32-caliber revolver, I secured both 
bird and rabbit. Now, was the cottontail too 
much frightened to run, or was it trying to 
protect the quail? 
Craftonville, Cal. 


R. B. Cole. 


A.CHAMPION RETRIEVER 

Joun and I were bird hunting. On flush- 
ing a covey we each killed a bird, the birds 
falling about fifty yards apart. I told my dog 
to “go fetch.” He went and got John’s bird 
and started to me with it. In coming to 
me he crossed wind from my bird, stopped, 
threw up his head and stood there smelling. 
After a moment’s hesitation, he turned and 
walked about forty yards to my bird, picked 
it up and brought both birds in at once. This 
was in sedge grass about waist-high. How 
did the dog smell a dead bird forty yards 
away, while he had one in his moutlt? 


BLUE JAY AND QUAIL 

One day while shooting scattered quail in 
a pine thicket, two birds rose at the same 
time. I shot at both. At my first shot a 
jay flew out of a pine bush and crossed in 
line with the second bird just as I shot at 
it, so I killed a blue jay and a quail, both 
flying, at the same shot. 

Pontotor, Miss. E. N. Bigham. 

MINK ON THE FLY 

Tuis little affair happened at one of the 
numerous Loon Lakes in the Adirondacks 
four years ago. It was quite late in the af- 
ternoon when I made my last cast and hooked 
a small trout. He came in without much 
fight until within about fifteen feet of the 
boat, when I suddenly felt a heavy strike. 
I thought that some large fish had taken the 
trout, and he seemed a monster from the 
way he fought. When he broke water, all I 
could see in the dusk was a long, dark body, 
and then I thought I had a big water snake. 
It took me twenty minutes to get near 
enough to finish him with the oar, and when 
I netted him I had a full-grown mink with 
the trout’s head in his mouth. The hook 
had taken the fish by the lip and Mr. Mink 
had it firmly in the roof of his mouth. 

Stamford, Conn. A. G. Hawes. 


{It has apparently “happened” to a lot of 
them—just as we expected—and the stories 
will improve as the “boys” gain courage to 
make full confession. Send them along.] 
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OR several months past this page of talk 
has been principally about sportsmen’s 
pictures, because the subject was one of 

particular interest to the Editor, and to the 
readers as well. We wanted the “ Hard 
Luck” series generally known about, for 
they, are great pictures, every one of them. 
The best proof of this is the way they have 
sold and are selling. 

This month we shall chat over other mat- 
ters. The close of the summer vacation sea- 
son is here, and a first proof of its arrival 
is found in the noticeably increased indus- 
try of our circulation department. There are 
a whole lot of people who have small time 
or thought for reading when they can get 
into camp or go fishing, and consequently 
summer is the “shortest” subscription season 
of the year; but the frost-tinged breezes of 
October bring a radical change in conditions. 
The fishermen come home full of enthusiasm 
over sport enjoyed and plans for sport to 
come; the hunters of small game and large 
are afield when time and opportunity per- 
mit; and the sight of a sportsmen’s maga- 
zine is good to the eyes of one and all. Then 
the litthe army of FireLp AND STREAM pre- 
mium club workers once more gets busy, and 
—well, the result is something surprising, 
even to the oldest clerks of the department 
just mentioned. As early as the middle of 
September subscriptions commence coming 
in in bunches, and the fall and winter cam- 
paign is on. 

It is a remarkably easy matter to get 
sportsmen interested in FreLD AND StREAM— 
the magazine is quite competent to do its 
own talking. We are not disinclined to ac- 
cord due praise to the inexperienced can- 
vasser who, deciding that he needs a re- 
peating rifle, goes out and secures the neces- 
sary twenty subscribers in three days’ time. 
He is to be commerided for his discrim‘na- 
tion in approaching the right people; but 
could he have done as well with “any old 
magazine?” Certainly not. The secret of 
success in soliciting subscriptions is to offer 
the right man the right publication. 

We have a prémium catalogue worth send- 


A Talk 
With Our Readers 








ing for and studying. It describes and illus- 
trates about 150 articles of sportsmen’s equip- 
ment, from a hunting-knife to a fine shotgun 
or a motor boat, any of which you may add 
to your outfit without cost, except in the 
matter of time. An occasional hour of lei- 
sure is the only working capital required. 
Among your intimate acquaintances there are 
doubtless many who hunt or fish—at least 
ten whose names will readily occur to mind, 
and these ten can tell you of as many more. 
Distribute among them sample copies of the 
magazine, and a couple of days later ask for 
—and get—their subscriptions. Sounds easy? 
It is easy. Write for the premium catalogue 
and sample copies, and prove its easiness to 
your own satisfaction. 

FIELD AND STREAM would like to secure 
fifty thousand new subscribers in the next 
twelve months. No doubt we will have to 
content ourselves with a fewer number, but 


still the ambition is a commendable one and 


we are willing to work toward its fulfill- 
ment. We will reach it, if one-fourth of our 
present sixty thousand readers were as will- 
ing to work—just a little—to get the guns 
and fishing tackle and canoes, etc., that they 
could use to such good advantage this season 
or next. All our premiums are of standard 
quality, bearing the maker’s guarantee and 
our own, and are purchased direct from the 
manufacturer—a_ straight cash proposition. 
Consequently, if you would prefer cash to 
premiums, such an arrangement would be 
satisfactory to us, and we will be willing to 
allow you a liberal commission on each sub- 
scription secured for Fretp AND STREAM dur- 
ing the coming year; but in the premiums, 
you must understand, we are able to give you 
the advantage of wholesale prices, which 
should certainly be an inducement to the 
man who lacks something necessary to com- 
plete his outfit. 

FIELD AND STREAM wants a modest number 
of additional subscribers, as above stated. 
You can assist materially in securing them, 
and we will pay you handsomely for your 
time and trouble. Write for. the premium 
catalogue. 
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dea lers. 


claims for them to our notice. 





The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising 
Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 
and use. We especially request manufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 
Information concerning any article of sportsmen’s equipment 
not mentioned here, will gladly be supplied to our readers upon request. 
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For the past ten years George F. Webber, 
Detroit, Mich., has been manufacturing knit 
hunting-jackets, coat-sweaters and other gar- 
ments of which he was the originator, and 
to-day is probably showing the largest line 
of any mill in the country. He has every- 
thing in this line for men, ladies and chil- 
dren, and his goods can be found in the bet- 
ter stores pretty much all over the country. 
The garments are warm by reason of their 
material and style of manufacture, they are 
neat-fitting, wear well and give satisfaction. 
The manufacturer has implicit faith in their 
merit, as shown by his willingness to send a 
single garment to any one who wishes to 
purchase, allowing the privilege of return if 
not well worth the price and suitable for the 
special use for which it was intended, and he 
will pay the charges both ways, so that the 
customer has absolutely no risk. This is a 
hint which may prove valuable to many 
readers at the present season, with the chilly 
October nights just at hand. The No. 66 
hunting-jacket is especially desirable and at- 
tractive, as it has the appearance of having 
been made on old-fashioned wooden knitting- 
needles. It was brought out late last season 
and preved to be the best seller in the Web- 
ber line of hunting-jackets. 

THE new, revised catalogue issued by the 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., incorporates up-to-date illustrations 
and descriptions of the extensive line of fire- 
arms manufactured by that concern. A re- 
markable point in regard to the Stevens arms 
is that the older models persist in their pop- 
ularity to such an extent that the current 
demand almost compels their continued pro- 


duction. This was the case with the old “tip- 
up” rifles and shotguns, which attained re- 
nown thirty years ago or more—their thou- 
sands of friends disliked to see them super- 
seded by the improved arms of the falling 
breech-block type, such as the Ideal and Fa- 
vorite models; and the somewhat remarkable 
fact still continues that, while all the more 
lately introduced Stevens arms at once come 
into general use by mere force of merit, the 
sale of older models does not appreciably 
decrease in consequence. In the present cat- 
alogue attention is called to the new No. 70 
visible loading repeating rifle, No. 520 repeat- 
ing shotgun (Browning’s patent) and the 
double-barrel hammer and hammerless Demi- 
Bloc models. ‘A copy of this catalogue will 
be sent by the Stevens Co. for five cents in 
stamps to cover postage. 


A NEW device is being marketed which 
promises to make bird and wing shooting a 
much more popular sport. It is a little me- 
tallic sight, known as the Leader wing-shoot- 
ing gun-sight. It can be attached to any gun 
and is so arranged that a man shooting at a 
duck or other bird in flight aims and shoots 
directly at the bird and does not have to 
make allowance for the movement of the 
bird, the “lead” being taken care of auto- 
matically. This sight will probably be es- 
pecially welcomed by the amateur and inex- 
pert huntsman, as it is said to practically 
insure wing-shot hits every time. The suc- 
cess of this inveation will mean a great deal 
to the arms trade. It will not only increase 
the number of enthusiastic hunters, but every 
man who enjoys bird-hunting will devote 
more time to the sport and limit bags will 
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be the rule. The device is so simple that it 
is a wonder it was not figured out years ago. 
In the advertising pages will be found more 
complete details, and further information can 
be obtained by addressing the manufacturers, 
the Leader Co., 320 Market street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 





SoMETHING of especial interest to anglers 
is here illustrated—the Huffman attachment 
for reels, manufactured by H. G. Huffman, 
100 Federal street, Youngstown, Ohio. Its 
uses are threefold: it is a reel and rod sup- 
port, a finger-hook, and a positive reel lock. 
Moreover, it greatly facilitates laying the line 
on smoothly in reeling, and it is therefore a 





decided help in bait-casting, doing away with 
the tiresome gripping to hold the rod in 
proper position. In such work the hand tires 
before the arm, and that which should be 
sport becomes weariness. Though the fishing 
season is waning, another year should find 
us prepared, and it is therefore advisable to 
. know something of this device. Write the 
maker for circulars. 

“QuatL SHooTING IN ENGLAND” is the 
title of a new hanger, of the series issued 
annually by the Marlin Firearms Co., and 
from an artistic standpoint unquestionably 
the best of the series so far. A bevy of quail 
has flushed before the hunter, and the birds 
are rising over a knoll, clearly outlined 
against the sky. Staunch to the point, a brace 
of thoroughbred pointers stand with tense, 
strained muscles, awaiting the shot and the 
exciting work of retrieving, which must un- 
doubtedly follow upon such a_ glorious 
chance. For a copy of this hanger inclose 
six cents in stamps and address the Marlin 
Firearms Co., 3 Willow street, New Haven, 
Conn. 


AsIvE from its value as a descriptive price- 
list of desirable footwear for sportsmen, the 
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latest Putman boot catalogue deserves praise 
as a triumph in artistic bookmaking. The il- 
lustrations of the extended line of boots, 
shoes and moccasins are half-tone reproduc- 
tions of photographs showing the goods per- 
fectly, even to the grain of the leather; and 
on practically every page there are also, un- 
derlying the black print, colored pictures 
showing the outdoor life and sports of hunt- 
ers, anglers, ranchmen, surveyors and others 
who have found the Putman footwear per- 
fectly adapted to give service and comfort 
under the most difficult conditions. A copy 
of this catalogue will be mailed upon request 
to any reader of Fretp AND STREAM. 





Ir 1s announced that the Baker Gun and 
Forging Company, Batavia, N. Y., is practi- 
cally ready to make shipments of the new 
Baker one-barrel trap-gun which was de- 
scribed in this department in the August 
number. The half-octagon shape of the 
barrel is a pleasing feature and something 
new in the way of shotgun construction. 
The gun is to be furnished in three grades 
only, designated as the “Sterling,” “Elite” 
and “Superba.” 


ANGLERS who have in the past found rea- 


_son to dread the teeth of big fish when ex- 


tracting the hook, will be interested in the 
safety fish holder lately brought out by E. J. 
Fredendall, 1712 North Park street, Chicago, 
Illinois. It will open and hold open the 
mouth of any fish, large or small, and with 
it one can extract the hook without the least 
danger of being cut or bitten. 





A NEW idea has been worked out and 
proved practical in Hansen’s special hunter’s 
mitten, having the forefinger separate for 
trigger-pulling while its mates are warmly 
housed in company. It is the softest and 





most flexible heavy-service mitten ever de- 
vised, and it is the warmest, as it is heavily 
lined with a complete inner mitten of fine 
llama wool; but it is not in the least bulky 
or clumsy. This mitten is guaranteed never 
to harden or stiffen from water-soaking. 
Made by the O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co., 345 
East Water street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A NoveEL fish lure has lately been brought 
out by the Moonlight Bait Company, of 
Paw Paw, Michigan. It may be classified 
with the “plugs,” as it is a barrel-shaped 
surface bait fitted with three treble hooks, 
and the wood is treated with a secret process 
which renders the bait luminous, and it is 
stated by the manufacturers that dents and 
bruises on the surface will not in any way 
affect this luminosity. It is said that three 
minutes’ exposure to the light will make it 
glow two or three hours in the dark, and 
with such vivid light that it has been used 
for photographing the bait itself. In the 
water at a short distance it appears white 
surrounded by a circle of illumination. 





For THE use of hunters and anglers of the 
United States, the Auto Compass Company, 
411 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is 
manufacturing a pocket compass known as 
the Sportsman’s: Pathfinder. It is made of 
solid brass with an aluminum dial and a 
large agate cap and steel pivot. It can be 
read in the dark as well as in the light, and 
gives all points of direction as soon as taken 
from the pocket. The manufacturers claim 
that it will stand more rough than 
any other compass made. 


usage 


Tue rifle here illustrated is automatic in 
cocking and ejecting, the recoil opening the 
action, throwing out the discharged shell and 
leaving the arm ready for another cartridge. 
It is adapted to the .22 short and long cart- 
ridges and is the only automatic rifle which 
will handle cartridges varying in length. It 
will use the black-powder loads, but smoke- 
less cartridges are recommended as fouling 
less and preventing the need of frequent 
cleaning. Manufactured abroad by the Henry 
Pieper Company, which employs over 1,000 
workmen in its great factory. This rifle— 


22 cal. 4 Ibs. 


omP> 


F. Sling Swivels. 


the Bayard—-will be followed by a line of 
automatic pistols. ‘American sales agent, 
Fred Biffar, 40 Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 

Apsout the handiest way 


to carry small 


game is in the pocket of a hunting-coat, but 
this manner of transportation has its disad- 
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. Shows adjustable rear sight. 

. Shows empty shell flying out. 
Shows safety latch. 

D. Ss hich retains oman block. 

ine Caled G. Breech block catch. 





vantages unless the coat is properly made. 
The capacity of an all-round-the-coat pocket 
has been variously estimated, but you hardly 
ever get it so 
full that there 
is not room 
for just one 
bird more, 
though the 
circular pock- 
et is crowded 
until you car- 
ry your. el- 
bows at right- 
angles from 
the body. But 
the weight 
makes trouble 
in the ordi- 
nary garment, 
and the pocket 
has a dis- 
agreeable way 
of leaking—which means disaster for the 
c‘othing worn beneath. Now comes the Gem 
Shirt Co., Fifth and Peary streets, Dayton, 
Ohio, with a coat designed to overcome these 
bad features. The whole lower part is one 
big pocket, but no matter how full there is 
no dead drag on any part of the garment, 
since ingeniously made “lifts” throw the 
weight on the shoulders alone, leaving the 
arms free for quick and easy gun action. 
The pocket has an absolutely waterproof lin- 
ing, so no bloodstains soil the clothing with- 
in nor spot the outside, while the bisected 
lining permits turning the pocket inside out 
for washing. Made in two weights of duck, 
fustian and corduroy. Write the makers for 
a descriptive circular. 





Patent Pending 





In THE July “Tools of the Craft” there 
was an illustrated description of the “V. & 


Strongest Shooting Rifle Made. 
“You pull the trigger, the 
Bayard does the rest.” 
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FE. Breech block. 
H. Take down screw. 
M.” rear sight, manufactured by A. C. Van 
Horn, Groton, N. Y. The sight then offered 
was adapted only to the .22-caliber Winches- 
ter self-loading rifle, and was attachable 
without drilling the frame or the use of ex- 
tra fittings. We are now informed by Mr. 
Van Horn that he will shortly be in a po- 
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velt’s account of his African Expe- 

dition in- Scribner’s Magazine, beginning 

- with the October number. Then, if you want rifle 
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surely buy a Winchester. Winchester Rifles are 
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sition to fill orders for the “V. & M.” sights 
for the larger calibers of Winchester auto- 
matic rifles. This device is most certainly 
a valuable one, as affording a satisfactory 
and serviceable peep sight for rifles of the 
type named. 


A BIT OF RETROSPECTION. 


THe American sportsmen’s magazine of 
fifty years ago, had there been such, would 
have found small need for a Tools of the 
Craft department. There was virtually no 
distinct sporting goods trade, perhaps be- 
cause field sports were quite commonly 
looked upon as the profitless pursuit of the 
habitually idle. Firearms and fish hooks were 
sold by hardware dealers; powder and shot, 
bar lead for bullets, percussion caps, etc., had 
their place on the shelves of grocery and 
general supply stores—and sometimes you 
could find them in the drug stores of coun- 
try towns. This was quite before the day 
of breech-loading rifles and shotguns for any- 
body and everybody. Center-fire cartridges 
were yet to be invented, and the foreign- 
made guns for pin-fire ammunition were ex- 
pensive and not as yet largely imported. Rim- 
fire cartridges for rifles and pistols were be- 
ing experimented with, but with no great 
success. The Colt revolver had not finished 
its second decade. A _ successful repeating 
rifle was yet to be designed. Muzzle-loading 
rifles, long in barrel and generally with double 
set-triggers; muzzle-loading shotguns, long 
and heavy, and oftener with one barrel than 
two—the hunter could choose among them 
according to his fancy. If he pleased to, 
he could make his own powder-horn and 
bullet-pouch; or the dealer would sell him 
a flask with a wonderful arrangement tor 
measuring the powder charge, and a leather 
pouch or belt with “lever or Irish” chargers 
for shot. But whatever he might purchase, 
the price was stiff enough to make him con- 
tent to manage with small equipment. His 
angling brother fared better, for there were 
fewer things for him to buy. Americans were 
slow to decide that it was necessary to buy 
high-priced imported fishing rods when they 
could have so much fun with a hickory pole 
guiltless of reel. Hooks and lines were al- 
ways cheap enough; they rigged their own 
cork floats and sheet-lead sinkers. 

Jumping over ten years, to 1869, discov- 
erable changes in conditions are less pro- 


WHERE QUALITY IS FIRST _ 
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nounced than one might reasonably expect. 
The Civil War has brought about improve- 
ments in rifle construction. The Spencer, 
the Henry, and the Winchester ’66 model 
repeaters have helped to make history with 
their rim-fire cartridges, Pistols and rifles are 
being made for the .30 and .32 caliber cart- 
ridges, the last of which is to become and re- 
main the caliber in widest and greatest de- 
mand. Little stacks of cartridge boxes flank 
the powder canister on the grocery shelf. Few- 
er changes, as yet, in the fishing tackle trade. 
More rods sold, more reels manufactured 
by makers here and there over the country 
—notably in Kentucky—but they are gen- 
erally made to order, and few dealers carry 
them in stock. Some demand for artificial 
flies and leaders, and it is going to increase 
rapidly now, for the day of sportsmen’s 
journalism is dawning, and the pens of 
writers like Adirondack Murray will shortly 
incite civilized America to take to the woods. 

At the end of another ten years the Tools 
of the Craft department might have picked 
up an occasional item for its readers. Center- 
fire cartridges, now, for shotgun and rifle. 
Cartridge reloading tools, new-fangled gun- 
cleaning outfits, gun cases and slings, cart- 
ridge belts. Chilled shot. Smokeless pow- 
der practically in sight. Canvas boats, pat- 
ent duck decoys, sportsmen’s wearing ap- 
parel and footwear. A dozen new lines of 


guns, rifles and revolvers. American rod- 
makers getting busy, and the makers of 
reels keeping pace with them. And after 


1879, who can even suggest the growth of 
this newly-sprung trade in sportsmen’s 
equipment. Seemingly each day has brought 
forth its invention. The stock of a modern 
sporting goods store cannot be confined to 
a couple of shelves. A complete line of 
samples wou!d require acres of space for 
its display. And, incidentally, a man or 
woman can now confess to a love for field 
sports without fear of being rated as 
“trifling” and “shiftless.” Statesmen and 
prelates, millionaires and milkmen, old and 
young, all lovers of the great outdoors alike, 
whatever station they may hold in life, are 
readily permitted to enjoy their sports of 
the forest, field and stream, and it is taken 
for granted that they must also have the sort 
of equipment which, in their estimation, is 
calculated to best assist them in gleaning 
therefrom the greatest possible percentage 
of enjoyment. 


Campers and sportsmen who demand the best should note that the equipment of every 
scientific and exploring expedition for the past fifty years has included a supply of Borden’s 


Eagle Brand Condensed M‘lk. Keeps in any climate and under all conditions. 


and leading brand since 1857. 
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